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The historic opening session in the spacious Concertgebauw at Amsterdam, 


Holland, photographed just before the unanimous adoption ot the resolu- 


tion that formally brought into existence the World Council of Churches 


In This Issue 
ALL ROADS LED TO AMSTERDAM 
By William B. Lipphard 

























Wr ALSO SERVE 


General “Ike” Points Out 


“How can we expect children struggling 
to keep alive to hold to ideals that will 
maintain them as disciples of peace? By 
the very nature of their struggle they are 
wedded to the philosophy of force. 


ee 


. . . Peace is a shaky thing so long as 
half the children of the world are hungry 
« » +» a . . » « «€ +4 ~ 99 
and searching for the garbage heaps. 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower 


e Herbert Hoover, supporting General Eisenhower, says that “the greatest 
job of reconstruction is the rehabilitation of children war victims.” 


e Northern Baptists, through world missions, war orphan homes in Po- 
land, and the World Relief Committee, are helping needy children. 


e As you make a GIFT FOR CHRIST on the Sunday of Sacrifice, Decem- 


ber 5, you will be helping to continue this work of Christian salvation. 
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PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE QUESTION BOX 


OCTOBER 
NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
ges and occasionally advertisements. 

he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who is Jacob Ivanovich 
Zhidkov? 

2. What assembly has for its 
theme, “One World in Christ’”’? 

8. Who is known as the 
Bishop of the Burma Road? 

4. What is suggested for ob- 
servance on October 10th? 

5. How many Chaplains died 
in service in World War II? 

6. Where was pre-war public 
life free from graft and bribery? 

7. What has furnished en- 
lightened leadership to the 
world? 

8. Who entered upon his new 
duties on September 1, 1948? 

9. What does.the figure 141,- 
083 represent? 


Note that this contest began with Septem- 
ber and runs through June, 1949, and is 
open only to subscri 


10. Who will play the decisive 
role in the new Germany? 

11. What may be bought at 
any Baptist bookstore for $1.25? 

12. Who is John R. Scotford? 

13. What construction cost is 
estimated at $5,000,000? 

14. What institution is proud 
of her alumni? 

15. What is worth only 12% 
of its value in 1939? 

16. What interests penetrate 
into all phases of life? 

17. What convention was ad- 
dressed by President Coolidge? 

18. What Highway Commis- 
sion paid $19,500 for what? 


Rules for 1948-1949 


re correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, September to June 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MISSIONS 
will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligible 
for a prize, state both the answers and the 
ee ty ~ on which answers are found. 

ers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 
here two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in 
such a case only one prize wiil be awarded. 


All answers must be mailed by 
July 31, 1949 to receive credit. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Arey Mary Eprrs (Mrs. L. B.) is 
Foreign Vice-Pres. Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 

> Grapys H. Downs a graduate nurse 
and the wife of E. Sheldon Downs, 
M.D. who is a medical missionary in 
Assam, in service since 1927. 

> Maser Orr ENGLAND is the wife of 
Rev. J. Martin England, missionaries 
in Burma since 1933. 
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A Lesson from American History 


CarTOON NuMBER 152 spy CHartes A. WELLS 
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We found that prayer changes things_* 
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HE General Assembly of the United Nations is meeting in 

Paris. On its agenda are 48 items ranging from amendments 
to procedure to threats to the independence of Korea and Greece. 
Probably the most explosive item is the charge by Chile against 
alleged violations of fundamental human rights by Russia. 

The most important agenda item is conspicuous by absence. 
There is no opening prayer! With the exception of the single 
minute of “silent and solemn meditation” at the first session in 
San Francisco on April 25, 1945 (See Missions, June, 1945, page 
803), the United Nations has never begun a meeting with a 
prayer for divine guidance. Yet nearly all nations in the organi- 
zation are at least nominally Christian. In such a moment of 
prayer even non-Christian delegates would bow reverently for 
they also worship the one God, under another name. 

During the sessions of the American colonial constitutional 
convention Benjamin Franklin implored George Washington to 
introduce prayer into the proceedings. He did so. Immediately 
the atmosphere of bickering and futility changed. The dissen- 
sions were dissolved. Prayer accomplished what four weeks of 
quarreling had failed to accomplish. Perhaps the experience of 
colonial history will be repeated. Some day the nations will learn 
that man cannot omit God from his deliberations and build an 
enduring peace.—Cuar.es A. WELLS. 
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> F.LoReNcE Farrui1t is Assistant to 
Miss Helen Schmitz, Secretary Public 
Relations of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Board. 

> Sanprorp FLemine is President of 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in 
California and President of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 

> Hersert Gezork, after nearly two 
years in Germany as Chief of Church 
Affairs for the U. S. Army of Occupa- 
tion, has rejoined the faculty of An- 
dover-Newton Theological School. 

> Joserx C. Hazen is Corresponding 
Secretary of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, succeeding the late Dr. 
Maurice A. Levy in that position in 
1940. 

> Dean R. Kirkwoop is a missionary 
in West China, in service since 1946. 
> Cuartes R. Suepuerp is Director 
of the Chung Mei Home for Chinese 
Boys, at El Cerrito, California. 

> Ava P. Stearns is Publicity and 
Literature Secretary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Board. 

> Heten Morse Wicerton (Mrs. 
Frank H. Wigginton of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) is Home Base Vice-President of 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society. 
> Jesse R. Wuson is Home Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 


LETTERS | 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Woe is me! I have not received the 
latest issue of Misstons. Where is it? 
My cup of misery is overflowing.— 
Rev. W. D. McCurdy, Martinsburg, 
Pa. 

NOTE—-Mussions regrets some- 
body’s oversight but appreciates 
Pastor McCurdy’s misery.—Eb. 

| 

I have admired your courage in 
publishing so many of the “kicks-in- 
the-ribs” which come to you through 
the mail. But the adroit way in which 
you evaded Dr. Guedj’s suggestion in 
the May issue for healing the breach 
in our denominational ranks did not in- 
crease my admiration. Let us abandon 
the old threadbare contention that 
“nobody exercises ecclesiastical au- 
thority among Baptists”, and let us 
face honestly what we all know to be 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on Christ 
and World Need are the fruit of years of ex- 
perience in secular and religious journalism, 
travel and platform presen- 
tation. Mr. Wells’ feature 
materials appear regularly 
in many newspapers over 
America; he is the editor of 
one of the most widely read 
news-letters in the country. 
When this experience and 
talent is brought to bear 
upon the spiritual needs 
and interests of a commu- 
nity — it is something dif- 
ferent — and something al- 
ways happens! 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 
CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
All engagements must be planned well in advance 
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He draws as 
he speaks 





the truth, that much Convention busi- 
ness among Baptists definitely is trans- 
acted behind closed doors, and that 
often the Convention, which means 
the people who pay the bills, is merely 
informed of the action of the “‘ board,” 
and frequently is not even given an 
opportunity to approve or disapprove. 
—Rev. A. W. Lee, Norwich, Kansas. 


Note—Pastor A. W. Lee prob- 
ably did not attend the Atlantic City 
Convention in 1944 where Pastor 
Daniel A. Poling precipitated one 
of the stormiest sessions in Baptist 
history by his by-passing the Com- 
mittee of Resolutions and his in- 
sistence on presenting his own reso- 
lution on Baptist support of the 
war, nor the Grand Rapids Con- 
vention in 1946 where Pastor G. 
E. Anderson led a spirited and 
prolonged discussion on the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. These 
two instances and many others 
that could be cited, as well as the 
open meeting of the new Commis- 
sion on Review which President 
Edwin T. Dahlberg conducted at 
Milwaukee (September issue page 
416,) suggest that Baptists, when- 
ever they really so desire, have 
plenty of opportunity to approve or 
disapprove any recommendation 
offered to them on matters that 
have been previously considered 
“behind closed doors.”” — Ep. 


MISSIONS 





Homecoming at 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 





Decorating the Fraternity House for Homecoming Day at Franklin College 


Homecoming at Franklin College is symbolized by the special events alumni who 
return to renew old times, by the parade of floats, and by the competitive judging 
of fraternity house decorations. The boys in the picture have worked long and 
hard in order to win the coveted cup that is awarded for the best fraternity house 
display. . 

The best part of homecoming, however, is the thrill that comes to an alumnus 
who returns to the campus of his beloved alma mater. The imprint of four years 
at Franklin College is a lasting imprint, and almost 4,000 graduates will attest to 
its worth. 

If you or any member of your family is interested in a small college (Franklin 
College has about 600 students and 40 faculty members) with highest scholastic, 
social and moral standards, you are invited to make inquiry now. 


For information about Franklin College write to The Office of Public Relations 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Franklin, Indiana 
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I write to commend your editorial, 
“The Inevitable High Cost of Creedal 
Controversy.” It is timely and true. 
It is high time that all Protestants 
were awake to the menace of Roman- 
ism’s growing influence in our govern- 


against religious education in the 
schools or elsewhere during the school 
hours. The remarkable thing about the 
ruling is that it is utterly inconsistent 
with the Court’s previous ruling in the 
matter of carrying children to parochial 


schools in public school busses. Re- 


ment. Another staggering example of 
cently a prominent Roman Catholic 


this is the U. S. Supreme Court’s ruling 





THE BAPTIST aoreuw ee FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
- " is training this young woman and others to serve as 


Pastors’ Assistants Mission Worgras 
Socta, Worxers Cuuacea Secretarizs 
Caaistian Evucation Digectoas 


We offer 3 Courses: 
3-Year Diploma Cour 
2-Year Diploma nes ‘(foe high school graduates with 
sufficient advanced credits) 
4-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or B.S. 
degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 
versity ef Pennsvivania or Temple 
Scmocagsmirs AVaILasLe . 
Write to 
OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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FOR 20 YEARS NO BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY /N CHINA HAS 
253] BEEW PRINCIPAL OR 
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educator said in Milwaukee that “‘the 


primary purpose of the Catholic 
parochial school is to teach the Catho- 


lic way of life.” Surely if it is uncon- 
stitutional to give religious instruction 
to children from public schools, it is 
likewise unconstitutional to carry 
children at public expense to schools 
whose primary purpose is to teach 
sectarian religions. Roman Catholics 
can take care of the religious education 
of their children in their own parochial 
school especially if they can secure the 
aid of the public treasury. Obviously 
they do not want Protestants to have 
the same opportunity, notwithstand- 
ing that the trend of American youth 
indicates that never was there greater 
need for religious education.—James 
W. Taylor, Warrens, Wis. 
=) 


I think Missions has an excellent 
editor, and I generally agree with 
him. Sometimes I do not—but on such 
occasions I am always haunted with 
the fear that I might be wrong!—Rev. 
R. Wilbur Babcock, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Congratulations on your editorial on 
religious freedom. I hope you will 
continue to champion it, especially 
from the point of view expressed in 
that editorial.—President George H. 
Armacost, Redlands University, Red- 
lands, Cal. 

=| 

I find myself in complete accord 
with your editorial, ““Freedom of Re- 
ligion Does not Mean Freedom from 
Religion,”’ and I am happy that you 
are making this emphasis in Misstons. 
—President Kenneth I. Brown, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 


Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 
States Canada Countries 


Senge Copies $2.00 $2.25 $2.45 
lubs (5ormore) 1.50 1.75 1.95 
Remit by pny | Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 
ply to MISSIONS. 
Btls, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once. If you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final co , ang the blank and money 
to your Club ; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please 5 sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
J blank has been mailed. 
ing ty address send both | 
the } 
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Thanks again for your all-too-lone- 
some labors in behalf of high grade, 
sensitive and intelligent Baptist jour- 
nalism. How you maintain the level of 
good taste, quality, clarity, and con- 
structive writing that you do under 
the circumstance which contain you, 
I don’t know. But I salute it.—Presi- 
dent Edwin M. Poteat, Rochester, N. Y. 


I consider Misstons the strongest 
paper sent out to our Baptist con- 
stituency in the Northern Baptist 
Convention. In spirit make up, and 





50,000 SALESMEN WANTED 


Do you want a big-profit, dignified op- 
hi \s portunity right aout tien Bibles, Re- 
ligious Books, etc. to hundreds of thou- 

sands of homes. Build good will in your 
| \ commmunity. Best proposition in U. S. Big 
commissions if you act now. Write for 
FREE atalog and details. WESTERN ART 
ATMIE eg ery 82-RA, 257 So. Spring 


| . Los Angeles 12, Cite. 


















with the Editor regarding every Chris- 
tian issue or doctrinal conviction, yet 
without hesitation I would say that 
many editorial articles and comments 
have evoked my admiration.—Rev. C. 
Swyter, Steamboat Rock, Iowa. 


A recent contributor to your Mail 
Bag says, ‘‘The basis of unity is doc- 
trinal.” If he was writing of theological 
unity, he would be right. But that 
would only be saying that the basis of 
doctrinal unity is doctrinal. It seems 
to me our real basis of unity is always 
Jesus Christ. As long as we run our 
race looking unto Jesus we are all one 
body undivided. But when we begin to 
insist on particular explanations of 
Him, as was done at Nicea and at a 
thousand theologicalconvocations since, 
we divide up into groups. This grouping 








content, it has no equal among our 


into Baptists, Methodists and even 
different kinds of Baptists is not so 





own people and no publication that 
excels it among any people. I even 
enjoy the Cross Word Puzzle.—Rev. 
W. R. Yard, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


i) Lovely cards both 


about our unique FREE BON 
fits 


to your 
For many years Missrons has come 


to our home. I may not see eye to eye x 9342, pept.i8 


EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid selling line of Christmas, Everyday, 
Birthday, Gotwerl and Personal No 
with and without the Bible texts. Learn 
US PLAN which adds dollars 

and our see CREDIT PLAN. 
Send for full particulars— TODAY! 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


disastrous if all are looking unto Jesus. 
It is only when we become so sure of 
our own explanations as to put them 
on a par with Scripture and make 
them binding on all others that we lose 
our actual unity.—Rev. James W. 
Brown, Filer, Idaho. 


tes box assortments. 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





Will Your Church Participate in Observing It? 


MISSIONS MAGAZINE SUNDAY 


October 10, 1948 


HIS is the 146th year of publication of 

Missions MAGAZINE which was first issued in 
1803 under the name, The Massachusetts Baptist 
Missionary Magazine. For 145 years, through half 
a dozen wars, and recurring periods of financial 
depression and prosperity, Baptists have been 
reading this magazine. It has been a major factor 
in making them aware of the world in which 
they live, and of the kind of world it ought to be. 


This Baptist magazine represents a vigorous and in- 
telligent Christian insight that is sorely needed today. 
All of us should be wide-awake, united and informed. 
There could be no better way than by constant read- 
ing of MISSIONS. —EDWIN T. DAHLBERG. 


Sunday, October 10, 1948, is suggested to all 
churches as Missions MAGAZINE SUNDAY. Pastors 


are asked to speak briefly about the magazine 
and the Church Missionary Committee is asked 
to help the Club Manager in receiving new sub- 
scriptions at the close of the services. 

There is no finer corps of volunteer workers in 
Baptist churches than the devoted 3,300 Club 
Subscription Managers of Misstons. They need 
your help and cooperation in lifting its present 
gratifying circulation to still higher levels so that 
it can render greater service to the denomination 
and its global missionary enterprises. 

Wider reading of Musstons lightens the task of 
the pastor and vitalizes the life of the church. 


Sample copies of the magazine and subscription blanks 
will be furnished on request. Apply to Business Manager 
Horace H. Hunt, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


NOTE — Mrs. Frank H. Wigginton has written a short one-act play, with seven persons in the cast, entitled ‘The Whole Family and 
My Neighbor Too”, (see page 491) on the value of MISSIONS. Scenery and stage equipment are simple and can easily be arranged. 


MISSIONS: It really is YOUR magazine! 
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Too Many Summer Vacations 
In July and August 


More Baptists than usual must 
have taken their vacations in July 
this year because the postman did 
not bring the anticipated number 
of renewals and new subscriptions 
in July, although they totalled 
1,220, a sizeable number for a hot 
summer month, but not quite what 
had been anticipated. As a result, 
July registered a modest loss in 
circulation. 

Fortunately these subscribers 
remembered Missions when they 
returned home in August and sent 
in their renewals. August produced 
1,719 subscriptions which com- 
pares with 1,589 subscriptions in 
August, 1947, a net gain of 130 for 
the month. 

So the score now stands at 161 
months of subscription gains and 
26 months of loss during the nearly 
16 years of present editorial man- 
agement. 

There should be a substantial 
gain in circulation registered this 
month (October) if churches will 
observe Missions MAGAZINE Sun- 
pay on October 10th. See the special 
announcement on page 453, also the 
editorial on the importance of the 
religious press, on page 481, also the 





PASTORS 


Attend a Town and ountry 
Minister’s Conference on 
beautiful Northern Baptist 
Assembly grounds, Green 
Lake, Wisconsin 


School dates are: 
Nov. 9-19, 1948 


Jan. 25 — Feb. 18, 1949 
Mar. 2-29, 1949 


Travel scholarships available 


Write: Rural Church Center 


Green Lake Wisconsin 
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announcement about Protestant Press 
Month on page 473. The coopera- 
tion of pastors, Club Managers, 
subscribers, and all friends of Mis- 
SIONS is earnestly requested. 

If there is no Club Subscription 
Manager in your church, this 
would be an opportune time to 





ness Manager Horace H. Hunt, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer quick 
— for your organization. Sell quality Vanilla 
ihampoo and other items. 


SAMPLES FREE TO OFFICIAL 
Write today for particulars to: Dept. G 






































NORWALK COSMETIC COMPANY 


have one appointed. Write to Busi- Norwalk, Ohio 


1 “Pliins for 


~ Future Growth’ 








OUSED ten years ago in converted dwellings 
on South Rittenhouse Square, by the leading 
of the Lord the splendid buildings and equipment 
now occupied were made available, including 
sumptuous furnishings. The debt on this property 
has now been funded in full, and a new dor- 
mitory property known as Wynnewood Hall, 
has recently been acquired. The beautifuily land- 
scaped campus now comprises nearly eight acres 
of sightly location. 


EASTERN has needs. Adequate training requires 
adequate facilities. Some pressing needs are: 
An expanded Library and Classroom Unit; a 
Memorial Chapel — center of spiritual life; an 
Auditorium and Physical Training Building; the 
endowment of additional Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships, and Professorial Chairs; and rapid liquida- 
tion of the present obligation upon Wynnewood 
Hall for married couples. 

EASTERN has plans. Funds are now being raised for 
the erection of the much needed chapel building, to 
provide more classrooms, and to permanently expand 
the Faculty. The Library has recently grown from 10,000 
to nearly 30,000 volumes, with a near objective of 
60,000 volumes. Present student enrollment also is the 
largest in EASTERN'S history. 

Write now for descriptive information. Address Dept... .. 
““EASTERN is rendering our denomination a magnificent 


service by allowing our young ministers to train there."’ 
—A Bishop of a sister denomination. 


(Note.) Wynnewood Hall, recently acquired apartment 
building, which will house 55 G. 1. families when 
fully occupied. 


_ The EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LANCASTER AVENUE AND CITY LINE 


OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA 31, U.S.A. 
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A tnerica’'s juveniles — of all ages — are feeding 
at the trough of a lurid, degenerating journalism worse than the 
‘dime novels’’ of forty years ago — while the nation’s spiritual 
leaders bemoan the situation and do little or nothing about it! 


Every pastor, Sunday school superintendent, and teacher of 
middle life today can remember with satisfaction the wholesome, 
entertaining, soul-expanding influence of the Sunday school story 
paper upon his impressionable childhood mind . . . but how many 
of them INSIST upon the use of such Christian literature today? 


The fact is that the circulation of Sunday school weeklies 
for leisure-time reading is steadily declining while the circulation 
of tawdry comic books and sensuous magazines is growing by 
leaps. 


What are YOU doing about it? Have you even sent for 
samples of the American Baptist Story Papers? Do it now. It is the 
least you can do to give the children in your charge a positive 
answer to the comic-book craze. And it is more potent an answer 
than you may think. Write to The American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. The samples 
are free. 
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STORY WORLD Filled with instant ap- 


peals for children up to 
9. Pictures, stories, poems. Four pages of ideal read- 
ing for minds that are opening to a new, beautiful 


world. In quantities: 13 cents a quarter (13 issues). 


For boys and girls, 9 to 12. Alive 
JUNIORS Fo 


pictures, stories, articles, 
games, “How-to-make” ideas—all sorts of things 
that Juniors are keen about. Eight dynamic pages. 
In lots: 20 cents a quarter (13 issues). 


’ Eight pages of interest for boys and 
TEENS girls of high school age. Short stories, 
youth problem discussions, vocational: hints, Bible 
quiz, Teensters will enjoy and respond to every page. 
In lots: 20 cents a quarter (13 issves). 


YOUNG PEOPLE Fic! paces of top- 


flight stories, articles 
and pictures in rich, eye-pleasing gravure. For Seniors 
and Young People—dAdults, too. Instruction, enter- 
tai U light t, in quantities: 24 cents a 





quarter (i 3 Issues). 


AMERICAN BAPTIST STORY PAPERS 


MISSIONS 
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Whrld | Cotenenntien Sunday 


October 3, 1948 


ABOVE: The Last Supper, painted by an unknown 
19th century artist. It is clearly a copy of the famous 
Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece 


LEFT: An outdoor Scotch Presbyterian communion 
service in Canada 


BELOW: The communion table in the Church of the 

Pilgrims in Brooklyn, N. Y., familiarly known as 

Plymouth Church, and famous for the ministry of 
Henry Ward Beecher 
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Center picture by courtesy of the Ryerson Press of Toronto, Canada, publishers of The Picture Gallery of Canadtan History by C. W. Jeffreys. Bottom picture by courtesy 
of John R. Scotford, Editer of Adeance 
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World Communion Sunday Unity and Disunity 


i IS Christendom’s strange paradox 
that the Lord’s Supper symbolizes the 
= unity and evidences also the disunity 
of the Christian church. Unity is seen in the 
fact that every church all over the world 
periodically schedules a communion service in 
obedience to, “This do in remembrance of me.” 
The only exception is the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) who reject all ceremonialism. 

Disunity is evidenced by the irreconcilable 
interpretations of ordinance and sacrament. 
Even the World Council of Churches could not 
hold one communion service. At Amsterdam 
there had to be four Lord’s Suppers—Dutch 
Reformed, Lutheran, Eastern Orthodox, and 
Anglican. The first was open to all delegates. 
Not all were partakers. Until an Anglican 
bishop permits a Baptist preacher to officiate 
with him at a communion service no Baptist 
need fear the imminence of organic churcb 
union. 

Disunity is further evidenced in that most 
churches permit only recognized members to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. Others are ex- 
cluded regardless of their claim to be followers 
of Jesus Christ. Where in the New Testament 
is it recorded that the Lord’s Supper must be 
observed only in a Presbyterian church, or cele- 
brated only at an Anglican altar, or served only 
at a Baptist table? Jt is the Lord’s Table! The 
men who assembled in the upper room were not 
organized as a church. They were a company of 
disciples who did something in remembrance of 
Him. 

Into this divisive Christendom comes the 
unifying influence of the ninth annual observ- 
ance of World Communion Sunday. Once 
again Christians will assemble around the 








Lord’s Table on the same day throughout the 
earth to demonstrate their unbroken fellowship 
in a world broken by anguish and confusion. 
How the secular world is impressed by this is 
recorded in an editorial in The New York Sun, 


The Lord’s Supper transcends barriers of race, 
language, and nation. It is celebrated in lands under 
the strictest totalitarian rule as well as in lands 
where man is free. It is a leavening force, the one 
thing that all lands, regardless of their political 
ideologies, have in common, which could bring to 
the world that accord for which the Prince of Peace 
so earnestly prayed. 


Some of the deepest and holiest emotions that 
grip the human soul are experienced at the 
Lord’s Table. Here are registered high resolves 
and new commitments of life. On World Com- 
munion Sunday men realize anew that the 
Church of Christ is a fellowship that knows no 
color, race, or national origin, and that survives 
conflict, war, and all other divisive factors in 
human life. 

On that last night 13 men sat around the 
Lord’s Table. From that upper room one man 
went to a cross and another to a suicide’s grave. 
The other 11 went out to preach a gospel of 
love and fellowship that was as strange and as 
magnificent then as it is now. In spite of the 
Lord’s Supper paradox of unity and disunity, 
World Communion Sunday with its simplicity 
and solemnity, and its world encircling fellow- 
ship, can likewise inspire the Christians of our 
time to go forth with that same gospel into a 
world that needs it so desperately. For there is 
no other name by which humanity can be saved 
than by the name of Him who said, “This do in 
remembrance of me.”’ 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 











ABOVE: The architect's model of the new Christopher 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse at Ciudad Trujillo. 
RIGHT: The Roman Catholic Bishop blesses the closing 
of the electric switch that explodes the dynamite in the 
ground-breaking ceremony 


A New Columbus Memorial 
To Symbolize World Brotherhood 


OLUMBUS DAY (October 12) is not a national 
holiday throughout the United States, al- 
though it is observed in many states. A new memorial 
to the discoverer of America is under construction 
at Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the Dominican Re- 
public which occupies the eastern half of Hispianola, 
second largest island in the West Indies. The western 
half is occupied by the Republic of Haiti. Unani- 
mously approved by the Assembly of the United 
Nations and by the Pan American Union, the me- 
morial will be a gigantic lighthouse in the shape of a 
recumbent cross. When completed about three 
years hence at an estimated cost of $5,000,000 the 
lighthouse will throw powerful, cross form, beams of 
light into the sky to guide planes and ships. Designed 
by J. L. Gleaves of Scotland, it will be the most mas- 
sive memorial to a single man since King Cheops of 
Egypt built the pyramid at Gizah 5000 years ago. 
On the face of the lighthouse, which will be 120 feet 
high, 28 sculptors working simultaneously will carve 
the history of each of the Latin American Republics. 
This will be the biggest sculptoring task since the 
days of the Aztec Empire in Mexico. Ground was 
broken with impressive ceremonies on Pan Amer- 
ican Day. The interior of the massive beacon will 
house a museum for inter-American exhibits and a 
library. It will include also a new tomb in which 
will be placed the remains of Christopher Columbus 
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who died in abject poverty in Valladolid, Spain, on 
May 20, 1506. In 1536 his remains were interred in 
the Spanish Cathedral at Ciudad Trujillo. In 1796 
they were exhumed and removed to Havana, Cuba. 
In 1899 they were again exhumed and transferred to 
Seville, Spain. Once again they crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean, which he crossed three times during his life- 
time, for reburial in the Trujillo Cathedral, oldest in 
the western world. Eventually they will find their 
final resting place in this huge symbol of international 
brotherhood in the western hemisphere. 


Religious Freedom in Soviet Russia 
Still Faces Powerful Opposition 


HE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has just com- 

pleted the publication of The Soviet Encyclopaedia 
which is intended to render an educational and 
informational service to the Russian people com- 
parable to that by The Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
England and the United States. The final volume, as 
summarized by Mr. Joseph Newman of The New 
York Herald Tribune office in Moscow, includes a 
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long treatise on religion. Freedom of religion is 
guaranteed in Russia and religious worship is per- 
mitted, but with the understanding that the church 
restricts itself to religious matters and avoids any 
interference of any kind in state or political affairs. 
However, as Mr. Newman quotes from the treatise, 
religion is still regarded as “‘a superstitious hangover 
from the capitalist past. It is expected ultimately to 
disappear with the reeducation of the Russian people 
along communistic and materialistic lines. Until 
religion dies out the Soviet State must reckon with 
the presence of religious ideas and will not restrict 
the freedom of religious worship.” 
Ten major religious faiths are recognized as legal 
cults by the Soviet Government as follows: 
1—The Russian Orthodox Church headed by Patriarch 
Alexi of Moscow 
2—Mohammedanism with four territorial divisions 
3—Roman Catholicism headed by Archbishop Anthony 
Springovich 
4—The Georgian Orthodox Church headed by Supreme 
Patriarch Kallistrat 
5—The Armenian Church, long a victim of Turkish 
persecution, headed by Supreme Patriarch George VI 
6—The Baptist Evangelical Union headed by President 
Jacob Ivanovich Zhidkov. His picture appeared in the 
front cover of Missions in January, 1946. 
7—The Lutheran Church, mostly in western Russia and 
in what was Estonia; Latvia, and Lithuania. 
8—Judaism with synagogues scattered here and there 
9—Buddhism which has relatively few adherents and 
mostly in the southern parts of Asiatic Russia 
10—Minority Protestants, who include Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, Methodists, and several others. 


While religion is thus recognized and permitted to 
function, its future is by no means secure. Although 
the war with its trials, uncertainties, dangers, and 
tragedies, had stimulated a religious revival to meet 
the needs of people who sought comfort, consolation, 
and faith to sustain their morale, anti-religious 
propaganda and atheistic pressure was never allowed 
to subside. “The all union communist party,” states 
the treatise, “never hid and does not now hide its 
negative attitude toward religion which is by no 
means an eternal phenomenon. It has its beginnings 
and it will have its end. In fighting for the complete 
victory of communism in Russia, the communist 
party and the Comsomols (members of the Young 
Communist League) must speed up the outmoding 
of religious superstitions, must free themselves of all 
religious prejudices, must educate themselves in the 
atheistic spirit, and thus be warriors for the purity 
of the communist outlook.” 





On the wall of a huge building facing the Red 
Square in Moscow are inscribed the familiar words 
of Lenin, “Religion is the opium of the people!”’, to 
which Misstons first called attention nearly 20 years 
ago. (See Missions, December, 1930, page 672.) 
According to this newly issued Russian Encyclopaedia 
Lenin’s conception of religion is still being propa- 
gated. The Baptists and Evangelicals of Russia are 
thus confronted with a heavy responsibility, and a 
gigantic task, to help the people of Russia realize 
that religion in the simplicity, sincerity, and reality 
of its New Testament form is the bread and the water 


of life. 


A Remarkable 20th Century Example 
of International Good Samaritanism 


HE PEOPLE of Norway suffered severly during 

the prolonged Nazi occupation of 1940-1945. 
They have not yet recovered from the privations and 
destructions of the war. Nevertheless they have 
shown a spirit of humanitarianism that should be a 
powerful stimulus to still further humanitarian ef- 
forts by the prosperous and well fed people of the 
United States. During the past year to the United 
Nations Children’s Appeal the people of Norway 
contributed $2,000,000 on top of more than $2,600,- 
000 for European relief during the preceding year. 
From their limited wardrobes, after so much had 
been confiscated by the Nazis, they sent many tons 
of used clothing to central Europe. They opened a 
hospital for Europe’s tubercular children in which 
hundreds are periodically treated. Last summer they 
housed, fed, and clothed more than 1,000 children 
from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, and France. 
They operated relief kitchens in Germany, furnished 
two substantial meals each week to 2,200 German 
university students, and sent Norway’s famed cod 
liver oil to 65,000 undernourished German children. 
Thus the people of Norway fulfilled the Scriptural 
command to return good for evil. They are now 
maintaining five Mercy Battalions of doctors and 
nurses for vaccinating against tuberculosis all chil- 
dren under 18 years of age in central and southern 
Europe. Here is an amazing example of 20th century 
international Good Samaritanism. Baptists should 
feel highly pleased that from such a noble, hospitable, 
humanitarian people comes Dr. Arnold T. Ohrn of 
Oslo, Norway, as the new General Secretary of the 
Baptist World Alliance. He entered upon his new 
duties on September 1, 1948. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transferred temporarily to page 484 











All Roads Led to Amsterdam 


The first instalment of the Editor’s report of the World Council of 
Churches that met in Amsterdam, Holland, August 22—September 4, 1948 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





CGESe aaGe'. 


The opening service of worship of the World Council of Churches in the 
Nieuwe Kerk at Amsterdam, Holland, with Dr. John R. Mott in the pulpit 


WEatTe in August it seemed as if all high- 
ba ways, steamship lanes, and airways 
converged and ended at Amsterdam, 
Holland, where the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches convened August 22- 
September 4, 1948. From 43 different countries 
came more than 1,500 delegates, alternates and 
observers of 150 churches, communions, de- 
nominations, to the most representative church 
conference in Christian history. More than 
three-fifths of Christendom was represented. 
Only three of its great branches, or confessions 
as Europe likes to call them, had no official 
delegates present, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Orthodox Church of Russia, and the South- 
ern Baptist Convention in the United States. 
These pilgrims came to Amsterdam from all 
over the earth, from both hemispheres, from 
lands where Christianity had been known for 
centuries, from countries where it had been 
established only within recent years by mis- 
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sionary effort, from both sides of the “Iron 
Curtain” that separates the western democra- 
cies of Europe from its eastern republics and 
totalitarian states, and from both the victorious 
and the defeated nations of the second World 
War. These pilgrims came to Amsterdam aware 
of the relations which their countries sustain to 
other countries that although the world has be- 
come a neighborhood because no nation is now 
more than 60 hours in flying time from the most 
distant nation, nevertheless the world is far 
from being neighborly or friendly. Much 
prayer and ten years of extensive preparation 
had preceded this world conference. Originally 
scheduled to meet in 1939, the outbreak of war 
compelled indefinite postponement. All over 
the earth the people of diverse races and tongues, 
who profess the Protestant Christian faith 
looked with prayerful interest and concern 
toward Amsterdam. Weary of war and as far 
from an enduring peace three years after the 
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war as when hostilities ended, they hoped that 
out of Amsterdam would emerge the fully 
constituted World Council of Churches as a 
permanent instrument for World Christian 
fellowship and counsel (not organic union), 
united Christian witness, and cooperative ac- 
tion on a world-wide basis and thus lead hu- 
manity toward a just and enduring peace, so 
that eventually every man shall sit under his 
vine and figtree and none shall make him 
afraid. 

During the past 26 years of my association 
with Missions. MaGazing, it has been my 
privilege to have attended many international, 
interdenominational, and ecumenical confer- 
ences such as the Congresses of the Baptist 
World Alliance in Stockholm, 1923, Toronto, 
1928, Berlin, 1934, Atlanta, 1939, Copenhagen, 
1947, the World Conferences on Church and 
State, at Oxford, 1937, and on Faith and Order, 
at Edinburgh, 1937, and the organization meet- 
ing of the United Nations, at San Francisco, 
1945. My predecessor, the late Dr. Howard B. 
Grose, attended the historic World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. Other world 
missionary conferences like that at Jerusalem in 
1928 and at Madras in 1938 were attended by 
other Northern Baptist delegates. All of these 
world assemblies were duly reported in the issues 
of this magazine during those years. Never have 
I seen a conference that in dignity, earnestness, 
and awareness of high responsibility to bring 
unity and peace into a disintegrated and dis- 
ordered world, compared with this colorful, 
mammoth, impressive first assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. 

The opening service of worship on Sunday 
afternoon August 22nd, proved to be the most 
colorful, stately and impressive church service 
that Americans present had ever seen. To 
British and Europeans it was doubtless nothing 
extraordinary except in its international and 
interracial aspects. In the immense square out- 
side the royal church and the adjacent royal pal- 
ace, it seemed as if all the people of Amsterdam 
had gathered to see the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
arrive by car or on foot and enter the side door 
where they donned their robes. The human 
congestion was indescribable. Mounted police- 
men rode up and down, now and again charging 





their horses against the crowds to compel them 
to retire within the prescribed limits. Inside the 
church which had been equipped with 1,000 
extra seats to accommodate the crowds during 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Jubilee Celebration sched- 
uled in the week after the World Council 
assembly, every delegate was assigned a re- 
served seat. Long before three o’clock every 
seat was occupied. Promptly at three o’clock, 
announced by the musical chimes on the royal 
palace, the organist started the opening hymn, 
“*All people that on earth do dwell.” Slowly the 
long procession of metropolitans, archbishops, 
bishop’s archpriests, priests, archimandrates, 
pastors, deacons, archdeacons, professors, nu- 
merous lay delegates and a few women including 
our own Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, moved into the 
church, marched slowly down the long aisles 
and took their assigned places. The robes and 
gowns were in all colors, traditional black, royal 
purple, brilliant scarlet, radiant white, restful 
blue, and here and there a striking mottled 
yellow. American lay delegates wore business 
suits. Lay delegates from England and the con- 
tinent marched in cutaway coats and striped 
pants. Oriental delegates were clad in the cos- 
tumes of their native lands. Former Convention 
President E. T. Dahlberg wore his pulpit robe 
and his red doctor of divinity hood, while Mrs. 
Swain appeared in a black academic gown and 
white hood representing her Doctor of Humane 
Letters degree. Secretaries Reuben E. Nelson 
and D. M. Albaugh decided not to be encum- 
bered with needless baggage. They appreciated 
Julius Caesar’s definition of baggage as “‘im- 
pedimenta”’. So they marched in business suits. 
The Editor of Missions sat in the press gallery 
where he had an unobstructed view of this in- 
ternational and interracial procession of ecclesi- 
asticism. All the 43 countries in the membership 
of the World Council were represented as well 
as all the races of mankind. White and colored 
walked side by side as followers of one Lord. In 
this long procession and in the cosmopolitan 
congregation were demonstrated the words of 
the hymn, 

Let every kindred, every tribe, 

On this terrestrial ball 

To Him all majesty ascribe 


And crown Him Lord of all. 








The truly ecumenical character of this open- 
ing impressive service was evident also in the 
program. Dr. K. H. E. Gravemeyer of Holland 
gave the call to worship. The two scripture 
lessons were read respectively in French by 
Pastor Marc Boegner of Paris and in Swedish by 
Archbishop Erling Eidem of Upsala, Sweden. 
The prayer was offered in English by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, clad in the black and 
purple vestments of his high office. A solo was 
sung in Telugu by an Indian Christian. The two 
addresses were delivered in English respectively 
by Dr. John R. Mott from the United States and 
by Rev. Daniel T. Niles, a Methodist pastor 
from Ceylon. The apostolic benediction was pro- 
nounced in Greek by the venerable bearded 
Archbishop Strenopoulos Germanos of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 

For Dr. John R. Mott, now in his 84th year, 
this was a memorable, historic occasion, the 
climax of his long and momentous career in 
world Christianity. Ever since his graduation 
from college 60 years ago he had been actively 
identified with numerous world Christian move- 
ments, Student Volunteer Movement, World 
Student Federation, International Missionary 
Council, and the ten-year provisional activity 
of the World Council of Churches. Now he was 
witnessing the consummation of his dreams and 
hopes. Briefly he reviewed the history of the 
ecumenical movement, beginning with the 
World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
in 1910. Appropriately his address was an- 
nounced as “From Edinburgh to Amsterdam.” 
In spite of his years this aged Christian world 
leader, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, has 
lost none of his solemn eloquence. In spite of 
today’s tragic and meaningful hour he looks into 
the future with high hope and optimistic confi- 
dence, the chief reason being humanity’s pos- 
session of a larger Christ. “It is not a new 
Christ’’, said he in conclusion, “for He is the 
same yesterday, today and forever. Today He 
stands erect among the fallen, strong among the 
weak, clean among the defiled, living among 
the dead, the fountain head of vitality, the 
generating source of all the greatest and most 
profound changes that have taken place among 
men. He is the central figure and the abounding 
hope of our World Council of Churches.” 
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The second address by Rev. Daniel T. Niles, 
had as its text the anxious complaint of Moses, 
“Who am I that I should go unto Pharaoh?” 
This brilliant preacher from India urged the 
churches of today, although they fear an impos- 
sible task as did Moses, to face our world situa- 
tion with new faith. The future may look dark 
and dismal, yet the churches, and particularly 
the individual Christians who comprise their 
membership, are called upon to witness to their 
Christian faith. Clad in white ecclesiastical robe, 
this dark skinned Christian leader from Ceylon, 
India, gave this immense crowd in this historic 
old Amsterdam church a summons to witnessing 
that is particularly relevant to our times. “The 
Christian witness recognizes no barrier and al- 
lows no partiality”, he concluded. “‘We are 
witnesses to the dark skinned in the same way 
as to the white. We are witnesses within the 
western democracies as well as the eastern re- 
publics. We are witnesses among people of 
all religions and of no religion. We are witnesses 
among the outcastes, the refugees, the displaced 
persons . . . witnesses unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” Here was the challenging voice of 
Christian India coming out of the hoary past 
of Hinduism speaking to the long established 
ecclesiasticisms of so-called Christian Europe 
and America. The significance of that fact was 
easily recognized. There could have been no 
finer evidence at the opening session of this 
first assembly of the World Council of Churches 
that Christianity is ecumenical, world-wide, 
all inclusive of men and races everywhere. 

Reverently the immense congregation bowed 
while Archbishop Germanos pronounced in 
Greek the apostolic benediction. 

For the Sunday evening session the Amster- 
dam Municipal Government had placed the 
magnificent Concertgebouw at the Council’s 
disposal. It is comparable to New York’s 
famous Symphony Hall, except that in Amster- 
dam seats rise in tiers from the stage behind the 
speaker’s platform. These were assigned to the 
youth delegations and to the reporters. Again 
the Amsterdam public crowded around the hall 
outside eager to get glimpses of the visiting 
celebrities. 

The evening theme was inspiring in its sug- 
gestiveness, ““How God Has Led Us”’, but the 
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program was long and heavy with four ad- 
dresses. The session began at 8:30 and it was 
long past 10:30 before the fourth speaker had 
finished. In contrast to evening sessions at a 
Northern Baptist Convention, the crowd of 
delegates and alternates and especially the 
youth delegation remained until the end. These 
people were here for serious business and what 
each speaker had to say was important and 
significant. First came Dr. G. K. E; Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester, England, who gave an 
historical review of the modern ecumenical 
movement beginning with the conference of 
50 American and European churches in Holland 
in 1919 where the late Archbishop Nathan 
Soderblom of Sweden formally proposed “an 
ecumenical council representing Christendom in 
a spiritual way.” Dr. Bell emphasized the con- 
tribution of the “‘Life and Work Movement”’ 
culminating in the Oxford Conference in 1937. 
Bishop Yngve Brilioth of Vaxjo, Sweden, fol- 
lowed with a similar review of the contribution 
of the “Faith and Order Movement”, and its 
memorable conference in Edinburgh in 1937. 
President John A. Mackay of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, U.S.A., summarized the mis- 
sionary legacy, the third of the three tributary 
streams that flowed into the World Council. 
“This first assembly could not possibly have 
the world character which is its glory”, de- 
clared this theological seminary president and 
former missionary in South America, “had it not 
been for the foreign mission movement.” And he 
emphasized the too little appreciated fact that 
“denominations whose previous history had 
been marked by disunity first began to manifest 
a spirit of understanding and cooperation upon 
the missionary frontier. Evangelistic fellowship 
on mission fields had preceded ecclesiastical 
fellowship at home.” Pastor Mare Boegner of 
France was the last ‘of the evening quartette. 
Speaking rapidly and eloquently and in French, 
which was translated into English and German 
by the earphone translation system, he reviewed 
the ten years of work and achievements by the 
Provisional Committee during the period that 
the World Council of Churches was in process of 
formation. 

With these Sunday services of worship and 
historic reviews as a prelude, the great company 
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of delegates, alternates, and accredited visitors 
looked forward. to Monday, August 23rd, the 
great day which will forever be recorded in the 
annals of Christendom as the day on which the 
World Council of Churches was formally con- 
stituted. 

Presiding on this historic occasion was the 
Archbishop as one of the five temporary co- 
presidents of the Council during its period of 
formation. The great concert hall was filled to 
capacity. Not a single vacant chair was to be 
seen anywhere. On the platform beside the 
Archbishop sat the other four co-presidents, 
the “presidium”, as it came to be known, Dr. 
John R. Mott, Archbishop Germanos, Arch- 
bishop Eidem, and Pastor Mare Boegner. To 
the last mentioned was assigned the honor of 
offering the formal resolution which read, 


That the first Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches is declared to be and it is hereby consti- 
tuted, in accordance with the Constitution drafted 
at Utrecht in 1938 and approved by the Churches. 

That the Assembly consist of those persons who 
have been appointed as the official delegates of the 
Churches adhering to the Council. 

That the formation of the World Council is de- 
clared to be and hereby is completed. 


It was duly moved and seconded. The Presi- 
dent promptly ruled out of order an amendment 
offered by an Anglican bishop because nobody 
seconded it. Then he called for the vote. Ac- 
cording to American parliamentary practice it 
would have been declared to be unanimous. 
According to British practice it was declared to 
be without dissenting vote, quoting that phrase 
in Latin. There followed a moment or two of 
intense silence as those present meditated on 
their historic decision. Then spontaneously a 
Jong burst of applause swept across the spacious 
hall. When it subsided the presiding Archbishop 
called on all to rise while he offered a brief 
prayer of praise and dedication. 

Thus after 10 years as a provisional organ- 
ization the World Council of Churches formally 
came into existence. By its action at the meeting 
in Los Angeles in 1939 the Northern Baptist 
Convention is now recorded as a constituent and 
a charter member. 


(To be continued in November) 
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There Is Always a Long Waiting List 


By CHARLES R. SHEPHERD 





Director Charles R. Shepherd {second row center} and the entire Chung Mei family in front 
of its El Cerrito home which was erected in 1935 






MA bea structure located at “the foot of Ashby” 
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“Te T WAS 25 years ago that a gaunt, old 


in Berkeley, California, and adjacent 
to San Francisco Bay, was dedicated to the 
service of Chinese youth in America. Thus came 
into being the Chung Mei Home for Chinese 
Boys, the only institution of its kind in Ameriea. 
Seven little boys ranging in age from six to 12 
years were received under its hospitable roof. 
It sounds easy, doesn’t it? Actually, however, 
its establishment was by no means easy. From 
the time the idea was first conceived in the 
minds and hearts of its chief sponsor until the 
day of dedication, many years rolled by; for 
there were so many obstacles to be overcome. 
First, of course, some association of responsible 
persons was essential to initiate and maintain 
such an enterprise. Various religious and so- 
cially-minded groups, Protestant and Catholic, 
were appealed to; but none felt able or inclined 
to undertake it. When at last a group of Baptists 
agreed to assume the task, it was more than two 
years before the dream became a reality. Like- 
wise difficult was the question of finances. 
Finally to find suitable and adequate quarters 
in a desirable and unrestricted community 
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The amazing story of 25 years of a home for 
Chinese boys which has given refuge, home care, 
and training in Christian citizenship to more 
than 600 Chinese orphans, half-orphans, and 
boys from broken and unfit homes, which con- 
tributed 135 men to the American armed forces 
during the war who served in all parts of the 
world and who included 25 sergeants, four lieu- 
tenants, four captains, and one major, and 
which brings a wholesome Christian influence 
into their lives so that rarely does a boy leave the 
home who is not a professing Christian. 





turned out to be a problem which only those 
who wrestled with it can fully appreciate. 
Eventually the difficulties were overcome by 
the combined efforts of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, the San Francisco Bay 
Cities Baptist Union, and a group of public- 
spirited and generous Chinese. 

Growth was more rapid than had been antic- 
ipated. Licensed to care for 20 boys, the home 
was within a year giving shelter to 25, while 
more than a dozen names were on the waiting 
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list. Enlargement became imperative. Then it 
was that one of Chung Mei’s most cherished 
traditions was born—that of self-help. Before 
appealing to their friends and sponsors for 
funds to build an addition, the boys scheduled 
a series of musical entertainments whereby the 
sum of $2,000 was realized. Inspired by this 
example friends responded, $18,000 was secured, 
and on the second anniversary additional quar- 
ters were dedicated, to care for 55 boys. 











RIGHT: It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a more chal- 
lenging opportunity than day 
after day to bring a Christian 
message to these bright and 
promising Chinese boys 


Growth continued so that in 1929 every one 
of the 55 beds was occupied, six additional boys 
were housed in a temporary structure, and there 
were many on the waiting list. Larger and more 
and more adequate quarters were imperative 
and in a new location. Due to the industrial 
development of Berkeley, the home was being 
surrounded by factories, lumber yards, and junk 
piles. This was no longer a fit location in which 
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to rear a large family of growing, active boys. 
Not only a new building was needed, a new 
location had to be found. This meant land on 
which to develop a first-class institution with 
adequate recreational facilities. Such a project 
would require money—lots of it. 

As before, the Chung Mei family took the 
lead to do all they could to help themselves. So 
they undertook to earn sufficient money to buy 
land, with the idea that they could then turn to 


LEFT: The daily chapel serv- 

ice in the Chung Mei Home. 

Rarely does a boy leave the 

Home who is not a professing 

Christian. Note the service 

flags evidencing patriotic 
loyalty 


their friends to provide buildings and equip- 
ment. Again the Chung Mei troupers took to 
the footlights. First there was a bigger and 
better Minstrel Show, then the nautical operetta 
“Nancy Lee,” followed by the sacred musical 
drama, “‘ Love Divine.”” The Chung Mei Wood- 
yard came into being and brought in the sum 
of $55,000. Land was found, five and.a half 
acres, in the E] Cerrito hills at a price of $10,500. 
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A down payment of $2,500 was made. Final 
payment was made in May 1930, one year and 
three weeks before it was due! An impressive 
mortgage burning ceremony was held. 

Then came the depression. Any thought of a 
campaign to raise money for new buildings had 
to be abandoned. It looked as though the 
Chung Mei Home, in spite of its heroic efforts 
to help itself was destined to remain among the 
factories and lumber yards and junk piles for 
a long time to come. But in 1933 something else 
happened, the construction of the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge. And the old Chung Mei Home 
stood right in the path of the proposed approach 
to that bridge. (See Missions, April, 1934, 
page 222.) What a break! The California State 
Highway Commission paid $19,500 for the 
old Chung Mei property. But to erect the kind 
of building desired out at El Cerrito would 
require at least $80,000. So now a financial 
campaign was unavoidable, imperative. The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, the 
San Francisco Bay Cities Baptist Union, and 
many, many friends, both Chinese and Ameri- 
can, rallied to the cause. The Chung Mei boys, 
with some splendid outside help, put on another 
series of performances, and at the same time 
continued their woodyard activities. It was a 
hard struggle, but eventually sufficient money 
was secured; and in June 1935 the Chung Mei 
family moved into its beautiful new home on 
the hillside at El Cerrito. It cost $84,000, and 
all was paid for within a month of occupancy. 





The athletic field at Chung Mei has all kinds of equip- 
ment and a good time is always had by all 
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Basketball is always a popular sport. Marvelous split- 
second photography caught this unusual tense moment 


In several important respects life on the 
hillside at El Cerrito differed from life down on 
the flats in Berkeley. Chung Mei boys were 
able to live in more comfort, to enjoy greater 
privileges, and to engage in more diversified 
activities. There was, however, no change in 
that intangible but very real something called 
Chung Mei spirit, which manifests itself in a 
happy optimism and determination, in loyalty 
to the institution, and in a purposefulness in 
life. The woodyard was given up, but there was 
another job waiting to be tackled. The new 
home was a thing of beauty; but upon the five 
and a half acres there was nothing growing but 
grass and weeds. Thus landscaping, and the 
planting of trees, shrubs and flowers became 
the order of the day. It would take everybody 
working for years to do all that needed to be 
done. Today those who visit Chung Mei find 
a beautiful edifice set in no less beautiful sur- 
roundings. There are more than a hundred 
trees—tall stately eucalyptus, graceful elms and 
shapely sycamores, shrubbery, green lawns, 
flowers, and a memorial rose garden. No money 
has ever been paid out to gardeners. 
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But it was not all work. In this new location 
much could be done to develop the athletic side 
of the life at Chung Mei. The large field pro- 
vided facilities for football, baseball and other 
sports; and soon Chung Mei boys were dis- 
tinguishing themselves as athletes. Further- 
more, they were following the pattern they had 
set down in Berkeley, and were giving an ex- 
cellent account of themselves in the public 
schools in both scholarship and athletics. 

Thus passed four happy years. But by 1940 
the need for expansion again became apparent. 
When plans were being made for the new 





At the Oakland, California, Hobby Craft Show the 
Chung Mei Booth was given a special award 


building, it had been hoped that accommodation 
would be made for 100 boys. Because of the 
exigencies of the depression years, less ambitious 
plans had to be adopted. Accordingly, in the 
new building provision had been made for 77 
only. By the close of the year 1935 every bed 
was occupied, and again there was a long wait- 
ing list. Throughout the years 1936-1940 this 
situation prevailed, with Chung Mei continually 
having to refuse admission to boys who needed 
the care and training the home could give. So 
in December 1940 the Chung Mei family once 
again said, “Let’s go.” This time it was some- 
thing different—a salvage industry. (See Mis- 
sions, September 1942, pages 402-406.) 

Because of the world situation, waste ma- 
terials were already bringing good prices. Start- 
ing in a modest way, with newspapers and 
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magazines, the Chung Mei salvage Corps 
quickly expanded its activities. Soon it was 
collecting waste of all descriptions—rags, metals, 
old clothing, furniture, fats, etc., etc. In 12 
months they had collected and sold over $3,000 
worth. In the same period friends, inspired by 
the boys’ example, had sent in contributions 
amounting to nearly $2,000. Thus a new build- 
ing fund had been established. 

Then came the war! The Chung Mei Home 
immediately felt the impact. Several alumni had 
already been called in the draft. Now the call 
became steady. One year after Pearl Harbor, 
35 alumni were serving with the armed forces. 

But those in the Home on the hill must 
needs do their part. Lawns and flower borders 
were quickly turned into a large victory garden. 
In each of three successive years it produced 
approximately $600 worth of vegetables. But 
that was only a beginning. In the spring of 1942, 
with so much farm help called to the armed 
forces, farmers began to express concern about 
the harvesting of their crops. The Chung Mei 
Home answered. The Chung Mei Victory Corps, 
reinforced by 25 additional Chinese boys re- 
cruited from San Francisco, dressed in jeans, 
shirts and sun hats, left their Cerrito home and 
went into camp on a ranch near Brentwood. 
They remained there three months, working 
corn, onions, tomatoes, potatoes, celery, apri- 
cots, peaches and almonds. 

In April 1944 came the first heart-chilling 
telegram from the War Department. Bill Tom 





Ten expert Chung Mei fishermen. Their smiles antic- 
ipated a good catch and they were not disappointed 
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had been killed in the air over Austria. As the 
holocaust progressed others followed, eight in 
all. Chung Mei Alumni were paying their share 
of the ghastly cost. By VJ Day 135 Sons of 
Chung Mei had entered the armed forces, 
serving in all parts of the world, and in all 
branches of the service. As to the quality of the 
service rendered, it must have been good, for 
they included 25 sergeants, four lieutenants, 
four captains, one major, and three lieutenants 
in the Merchant Marine. 

With the return of peace many Chung Mei 
alumni found employment and are making good 
in the business world. The larger number are 
continuing their education in universities and 
colleges. Chung Mei is proud of her alumni, and 
earnestly hopes that those who now dwell 
within her walls will make as fine a record in 
peace as their “elder brothers” did in war. 

This has always been a Christian home. This 
is continuously emphasized. In worship services 
and around camp fires boys and staff recite 
together their “Purpose’”—‘‘the promotion of 
habits of reverence, obedience, discipline, cour- 
tesy, self-respect, and all that tends toward 
true Christian manliness.” On the first Sunday 
morning after Chung Mei’s opening, the seven 
little boys were enrolled in a small Baptist 
Sunday school nearby. Later, as their number 
increased, they moved to the First Baptist 
Church of Berkeley, where they have been in 
regular attendance ever since. The arrival of 
the Chung Mei bus and truck, and the un- 
loading of 77 lively Chinese boys, is a sight 
familiar every Sunday. On Sunday evenings 
the boys and staff gather in their modest but 
beautiful chapel for an inspiring vesper service. 





Each week day begins with a brief worship 
period before breakfast. It is rare indeed that 
a boy stays long at Chung Mei without accept- 
ing Christ as his Lord and Saviour, and following 
Him in baptism. After leaving the home many 
of these boys identify themselves with churches 
in their community and become active in Chris- 
tian youth groups and associations. 

Thus during the 25 years of its existence the 
Chung Mei Home has given refuge, home care, 
and training in Christian citizenship to more 
than 600 Chinese lads, orphans, half-orphans, 
boys from broken homes and unfit homes, 
maladjusted boys, and those in need of firm 
but loving guidance. 

Who are these boys? We have said it before; 
we say it again. Frankly, we do not know who 
they are. We call them Lim, Lee, Fong, Chin, 
Gee, Gong, Bill, Charlie, Robert, Walter, John, 
Herbert, and many other names; but these are 
merely terms of convenience, means by which 
we distinguish one from the other. We do not 
really know who they are. Of course, we know 
where they come from, when and where they 
were born, who are or were their fathers and 
mothers. In fact, we know their past history 
quite completely; yet we do not really know 
who they are. For this reason we sometimes feel 
very humble when we stand before them at an 
assembly, or when we send for them to come 
to the office for a heart-to-heart talk. You see, 
while today they are just a bunch of Chinese 
boys—some of them very small boys—tomorrow 
they may be something quite different. For all 
we know, when we stand before them we may 
be looking into the faces of, and giving advice to, 
future big business men, social and religious 





Director Charles R. Shepherd and 35 Chung Mei Home alumni 
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leaders, educators and statesmen of tomorrow. 
It would be a serious matter if we should give 
the wrong kind of advice. The boy who comes 
and asks for money to buy something he does 
not really need, may some day be a great 
financier—if we are able to teach him the wise 
use of money. The boy who wants to build 
something may some day become a famous 


inventor. The one who repeatedly asks if we 


have found him a Saturday job will not unlikely 
become a prominent figure in China’s or Amer- 
ica’s world. The boy to whom we assign extra 
work in the garden ‘because he did not get up 
when the bell rang in the morning may become 
a monarch in business—if we can get him to 





overcome his love of ease. And the boy whom 
we so reluctantly penalize for a misdemeanor 
may some day be President of China. 

This is why we feel that it is so worthwhile 
to put our whole soul and being into the work 
of the Chung Mei Home. We are not simply 
providing food, clothing and a place to sleep 
for 77 Chinese lads; we are seeking to teach and 
train, to have a part in the formation of the 
character of Chinese men of tomorrow—men 
who, we hope and believe, will loom large in the 
life of their people. Because of this we are 
willing to spend and be spent for, to give of our 
very best to these worthwhile boys, even 
though today we do not know who they are. 





Main entrance to the Chung Mei Home 


World Communion Sunday 


A Meditation on Its Meaning by the President of the Northern Baptist Convention 
By SANDFORD FLEMING 


O* WORLD COMMUNION 
SUNDAY one year ago 
I was in Australia, bring- 
ing to our brethren there 
the greetings of the 
Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. In that land so 
far from us, in fellowship 
with those who seek to 
serve the Lord in sin- 
cerity and devotion, the 
observance of World 
Communion Sunday had 
rare meaning. We were reminded of those in every 
land who love our Master, and who gather regularly 
around His table in loving remembrance. Anew we 
laid hold of the glorious fact of our oneness in Christ, 
transcending race, nation, class, community, de- 
nomination. 





Sandford Fleming 


This year this sense of oneness in Christ has been 
graphically illustrated in the meeting of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam. From various 
lands and of various communions and creeds the 
representatives gathered, but all were united in their 
central allegiance to the Lord and Master of us all. 
Here we see a picture of the spiritual unity of the 
New Testament disciples. They were not gathered 
into one great church. That movement had its be- 
ginnings in the next century. But they were con- 
scious of kinship because they loved Christ and in 
Him they had found God. 

This thought should be dominant in the heart of 
every disciple on World Communion Sunday this 
year. With all who love Him everywhere, men of 
every race and color, we gather at His table; we 
partake of the elements symbolic of His broken 
body and shed blood; and life is renewed and en- 
larged. 
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Hence this observance should be for all of us one 
of the most meaningful experiences of the year. No 
Baptist church in our whole Convention area can fail 
to be blessed in the participation in this world-wide 
fellowship of those who know and love our Lord. 
One chief reason for this is that the service of re- 
membrance becomes inevitably a service of dedica- 
tion. We cannot really remember Him—the depth of 
His love, the completeness of His sacrifice, without 
the outgoing of our own hearts in love and commit- 
ment. If this service means what it should, inevitably 
we shall want to say: 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small: 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Shall have my soul, my life, my all. 


It will mean much to our work as Northern Bap- 
tists this year if we make much of World Communion 
Sunday, stressing especially the challenge it brings to 
a full and complete dedication to the tasks to which 
we have been called. In a spirit of penitence and 
devotion let us gather at this holy place,—holy in 
remembrance, and move out thence to a glorious year 
of service and achievement for Him whom we love 
because He first loved us. 

There are some things which we must keep con- 
stantly to the fore in our prayers and programs this 
year, and which are fittingly recalled on World Com- 
munion Sunday. One is the necessity of a recommit- 
ment to what has always been a basic principle of our 
Baptist fellowship, namely, religious freedom, with 
its corollary of the separation of church and state. 
Just as religious liberty did not come easily as a 
matter of growth, but had to be paid for by sacrifice 
and toil and tears, so it can only be maintained by 
constant vigilance and earnest effort. Any encroach- 
ment upon this freedom, which is the God-given 
right of every person everywhere, must be resisted 
to the utmost. 

On a number of occasions during the past months 
the matter of the budget for the current year has 
weighed upon us. The budget is large, for $7,500,000 





is a huge sum to set before our churches. None of us 
has any doubt of this. Yet that budget represents the 
barest minimum of our needs. Translated from dol- 
lars into personalities, the budget means bringing 
Christ in redemptive power into the hearts of people 
everywhere; it means the opportunity for the abun- 
dant life for many who are our brethren; it means a 
helping hand where there is need, going about doing 
good, even as our Master; it means helping youth to 
prepare, that thus more effectively the Kingdom 
may be served; it means all this and much more, for 
the building of the Kingdom of our Lord. Surely this 
year, as critical in its need in many respects as that 
which inspired the World Mission Crusade, we must 
not fail. 

Other phases of our program come readily to mind. 
How better can we further the World Peace Move- 
ment with its “Dollars for Peace” appeal, than by 
making World Communion Sunday a day of dedica- 
tion to the cause of peace, that our splendid young 
people may not be taken from our homes and 
churches and exposed to the insidious and vicious 
temptations and dangers incident to war; and that 
our mission work abroad may not again be disrupted 
and destroyed, necessitating another World Mission 
Crusade for purposes of rehabilitation! What more 
important task confronts us than the Crusade for 
Christ through Evangelism, which is the major 
emphasis of the Convention this year! Let us in the 
Service of Remembrance pledge to give ourselves 
lovingly and generously that more and more Christ 
may enter into the hearts and lives of boys and girls 
and men and women everywhere! And how far- 
reaching is the educational task to which we are com- 
mitted, the task of teaching creatively the truth as it 
is in Christ, of training youth for leadership that 
they may be “workmen not ashamed.” 

If World Communion Sunday develops within our 
hearts that warmth of devotion which will inspire the 
fullest commitment to these and all the tasks our 
Master has entrusted to us, what a great day it will be 
for our churches and for our Convention—yes, and 
for the world for which Christ died! 


eo? Ff? © 
World Communion Sunday 


World Communion Sunday Prayer 


TERNAL GOD, as we gather about this world 
wide communion table we thank Thee for the 
expanding fellowship of nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues who in all lands participate in 
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this service and who do this in remembrance of Him 
who was crucified and Who gave His life a ransom for 
many. 

As we share in the gracious benefits of Thy redeem- 
ing love we pray for our unity in the service of our com- 
mon Lord. Grant Thy blessing on Thy church that to 
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all who participate with us may come new visions, new 
life, new fellowship with Christ. 

Today as this table extends across racial boundary 
lines and transcends geographical and national fron- 
tiers, may its significance become real in the hearts of 
men and in their relations one with another. Hasten 
the time, we beseech Thee, all men shall live as brothers 
and as sons of our Heavenly Father. 

Consecrate us anew at this table to Thy service and 
send us forth to work for the extension of Thy Kingdom 
throughout the world. Through Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour. AMEN 

*k 


World Communion Sunday Thoughts 


No MAN PRESIDES AT THE COMMUNION TABLE. 
Only Christ presides there as King and Priest. He is 
the host and the bestower. The communion is the 
gospel in a symbolic act, a visible and tangible 
testimony to what Christ has done for us by His 
death and resurrection.—The Christian Evangelist 


il 


THE WORLD IS DIVIDED along many lines, nation- 
ally, racially, culturally, religiously. But at the 
Table of our Lord we reaffirm that Christians in 
all parts of the world are essentially one in Him who 
has called them into His fellowship. The world-wide 
observance of the Lord’s Supper will serve to remind 
our shaking world that the Christian revelation re- 
mains unshaken, that God abides, that His truth is 
not subject to the vicissitudes of time.—The United 
Church Observer 

i 


Wortp ComMMUNION SUNDAY SYMBOLIZES the 
great fellowship of Christians across the world and 
reminds us that there is a bond in Christ that is 
stronger than the destructive forces of hate, greed, 
selfishness, and revenge. It enables us to join hands 
with our Christian brethren across the world in 
prayer for all peoples everywhere——H. M. Rosen- 
GERGER in The Calendar of the Baptist Church of 
Lockport, N. Y. 

i 


Wortp ComMMUNION SUNDAY CAN BE simply a 
symbol, an empty form, if that is all that we as 
members of the Christian church make it. But it 
can also be much more. It can be a day to remind 
us of the brotherhood of all believers, to remind us 
that denominational strife is evil and that Christ did 
not establish the Moravians or the Methodists or 
the Baptists. He established His church and He 
died for it. Thus World Communion Sunday can 
remind us that we are one of that great company 
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against which the gates of hell shall not prevail.— 
The Moravian 
i 


JESUS LEFT NO PORTRAIT of Himself. Not a line of 
His writing is left for us to remember Him by. But 
He left this communion table as a reminder of Him- 
self. “This do in remembrance of me.” Christianity 
is the religion of a Person. People are Christians not 
as they are orthodox, not as they recite a liturgy, not 
as they subscribe to certain views, but as they are 
related to Jesus by the new birth and are willing to 


follow Him.—Henry Bettman in The Church 
Herald 
ik 
He Gabe Thanks 


By W. C. SMALLEY 


_ He took the cup and gave thanks. 


It was the cup of sorrow. 

The agony of Gethsemane was in it. 
The thirst of Calvary was in it. 

Yet he gave thanks. 


It was the cup of death. 

It held the symbol of His blood. 

The shadow of the Cross was upon it. 

Yet He took the cup and gave thanks. 

And then, and then, He invited them to drink. 
He gave thanks, for He had eyes to see. 

Eyes that needed not the dim light of lamps; 
Eyes that saw through the darkness and beyond. 
He saw the cup as the cup of life. 

The symbol of His power was in it, 

The promise of forgiveness was in it, 

The emblem of His love was in it. 

He saw the cup as the cup of triumph— 


The joy of the redeemed was in it, 

The glory of His crown was in it, 

The vision of His Kingdom was in it; 
And so He took the cup and gave thanks, 
And invited them to drink. 

It was the cup of their consecration. 

From The Calendar of the First Baptist Church, Fresno, Cal. 


ik 
World Communion Sunday Scripture 


Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto 
you.—John 14; 27 

This do in remembrance of me.—Luke 22; 19 

For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.— 
I Corinthians 11; 26 
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World Communion Sunday on the High Seas 


By DEAN R. KIRKWOOD 





UNDREDS of times at the close of com- 

munion services at home I have sung the 
familiar hymn, “‘Blest be the tie that binds.” 
Never did it have the depth of meaning and the 
emotional intensity that it had on the World 
Communion Sunday that we observed on the 
high seas en route to China. 

Aboard the.S.S. Marine Iynzx were about 400 
missionaries. Although we represented 25 dif- 
ferent denominations, yet we were one with 
Christ. As we sang, prayed, and communed 
together, we experienced anew the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. As in every land around the 
world the Christians paused to remember Him 
whom we love and serve, so we paused to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper on the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific Ocean. 

As we neared the international date line 
where we were to skip a day and» move from 
Friday into Sunday, we gathered as worshippers 
in the dining hall. We had only a few material 
aids for our worship, only the ship’s piano, 
several hymn books, and a chaplain’s com- 
munion set: Nevertheless our hearts had been 
prepared for this significant occasion. Even the 
Pacific Ocean tried to cooperate by being the 
calmest it had been since we left the United 
States. 

My heart thrilled as the worship service 
began, because I realized that this was truly 


a “World Communion Service.” Missionaries . 


of seven different denominations conducted the 
service and worked together harmoniously. 
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How World Communion Sunday was observed 
by 400 missionaries representing 25 denomina- 
tions on a ship crossing the International Date 
Line in the Pacific Ocean en route to China 





Those who officiated included two Chinese 
Christians, one Canadian, and four Americans. 
Thus we had not only denominational but also 
national and racial representation. The worship 
service was conducted by a Dutch Reformed 
missionary. The worshippers were welded to- 
gether as they sang, “Beneath the Cross of 
Jesus,” at the beginning of the service. One 
preacher was the Episcopal Bishop Y. Y. Tsu, 
known as the Bishop of the Burma Road. He 
gave a very warm and enthusiastic message 
urging that we have a true oneness in Christ. 
He urged that we make the words vital and 
real when we sing, 


In Christ there is no East nor West 
In Him no South or North 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth 


Truly the Holy Spirit was in our midst as we 
listened to this inspiring sermon based on the 
record in the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the 
saint’s inheritance. 

At the close of the sermon, a former Marine 
Chaplain who is now a missionary to the Phil- 
ippines, reminded us of the significance of 
World Communion Sunday. The silver cross 
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and the chalice before us represented even more 
than our Lord’s sacrifice. This same cross and 
chalice had been used in the final communion 
service for many Marines who had died at 
Tarawa and whose sacrifice had helped make 
our voyage possible with security. Later I 
learned that this communion set had been lost 
in the first assault of the Marine Division on 
Tarawa. The chaplain thought it was lost for- 





ever, but six weeks later it had been recovered 
and forwarded. The same communion set was 
before us today. 

So I joined in singing, “‘Blest be the Tie that 
Binds,” and I choked up with emotion as I 
thought again about God’s love for me and my 
fellow man. Once again I realized how truly, 
“The fellowship of kindred minds is like to that 
above.” 


Ye Os Oe a 
CHURCH PRESS MONTH IN OCTOBER 


Three outstanding American church leaders recognize and emphasize the 
importance of the church press, as indicated in the following quotations 


In all our Christian endeavor one of the great 
strengths as well as one of the prime weaknesses is 
the church press. Its strength is seen in the marvelous 
things that can be and have been wrought through 
publications that reach the homes and families of our 
churches. Its weakness is seen in the large number 
of people in our churches who have never appreciated 
the value and importance of having a religious paper 
come into their homes. Knowing as we all do that the 
peace for which we hope and pray must rest upon a 
knowledge of Christ and His gospel, I commend to 
all people in our churches the importance of the 
church press. I urge their cooperation in every pos- 
sible way in extending its influence and circulation in 
thousands more of Christian homes.—C. Oscar 
Jounson, President of the Baptist World Alliance. 


It cannot be repeated too often that an informed 
church is an effective church. In these days of stress 
when Christianity is fighting for its very existence in 
many corners of the world, the need for greater 
interest in and support of church periodicals is doubly 
urgent. The importance of the church press can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Religious periodicals exert a 
powerful influence in molding and guiding the 
thoughts, words, and deeds of Christians in their 
relations to the family, the home, the community, 
the nation and the world. Thus the church press 
bears a special responsibility. The church is just as 
much a part of today’s One World as any segment of 
civilization. The interests of the church are many 
and varied and they penetrate into all phases of life. 
To be informed about the church is to be informed 
about the world from a Christian point of view. 
With such a vision of its high calling the church press 
will continue to march forward as one of the most 





significant and influential means of winning the 
world for Christ—Paut C. Empir, Executive Direc- 
tor, National Lutheran Council. 


People today are more and more interested in 
problems of Christian living in a fearfully complex 
and confused world. They are eager for intelligent 
discussion of the basis of their religious faith and are 
ready to devote time and thought to it. This creates 
an unusual opportunity for the church press and it 
likewise places upon it a heavy responsibility. If the 
church press considers its task merely the cultivation 
of-a professionally religious group, then it will miss 
the opportunity almost completely. The church press 
must be increasingly conscious of the laymen who 
are not part of the ecclesiastical operations of the 
various denominations. They need to be reached, 
and they are readily overlooked. So the content and 
the material in the church must be substantial and 
intellectually stimulating. In England there are 
many church laymen qualified in theology. There 
are very few in the United States and the church 
press has not helped to increase the number. A fresh 
consideration of the function and responsibility of 
the church press and the observance of Church Press 
Month are steps in the right direction —Cuar es P. 
Tart, President of the Federal Council of Churches. 


You can help in observing Church Press Month in 
October by calling attention to Baptist publications, 
by observing Missions MaGazine Sunpay on Octo- 
ber 10, and by cooperating with the Club Manager 
of Missions in your church in expanding its circula- 
tion among members and families who are not now 
on its subscription list. 

See special announcement on page 453. 
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Today and Tomorrow in Postwar Germany 


By HERBERT GEZORK 








° 
Photo by U. S. Army Stgnail Corps 


German women and children ransacking the garbage dump of a U. S. Military Government instal- 
lation for decayed eggs and vegetables to take home for supplementing their own meager food rations 







m Germany as they were in 1945, immedi- 
§ ately after the German defeat, with 
conditions in 1948, more than three years later, 
one is immediately impressed by the fact of how 
little the situation has improved during these 
three years. Of course, most of the rubble 
of bombed houses that in 1945 was lying every- 
where in the streets, barring the way for pedes- 
trians and cars, has been cleared away. But 
most of the ruins are still standing as they were. 
Weeds are growing in and around them. Only 
houses that were not too badly damaged by the 
bombing raids are being restored. In many de- 
stroyed houses little stores have been estab- 
lished on the first floor, with a makeshift roof 
overhead. Lack of building materials has not 
permitted any large-scale rebuilding. 

Far more distressing is the physical condition 
of the German people. This has rapidly deteri- 
orated during these past three years. In 1945 
the Germans were still relatively well fed, not 
according to American standards, of course, 
but in comparison with many other Europeans. 
Since then a very large part of the German 
population has had to live on a slow starvation 
diet averaging 1500 calories per day. Naturally 
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The third year after the second world war finds 
Germany degenerating into something like an 
international slum of gigantic dimensions. 
Nevertheless there are some hopeful and encour- 
aging indications, particularly in the oppor- 
tunity faced by the Christian church, as seen by 
a Baptist divinity school professor who spent 
nearly two years in Germany on special service 
with the United States Military Government 
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the farmers were better off. Such people who 
still had some trinkets, silverware, linen, or 
clothing that could be exchanged for food, have 
used them to increase their rations. Throughout 
the years 1946 and 1947 one could see men, 
women, and children hiking across the country- 
side, trying to barter from the farmers food for 
their last remaining valuables. Now that those 
last possessions are gone, nothing remains but 
to live on the rations. That now really means 
slowly dying of starvation. Health conditions 
now are exceedingly poor. Tuberculosis espe- 
cially has been spreading rapidly. In Berlin it is 
almost an exception if one comes across a family 
with children where there are not some or all of 
them tubercular. Add to that the poor housing 
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conditions—on an average four persons in one 
room—and you can easily see that Germany is 
rapidly degenerating into something like an in- 
ternational slum of gigantic dimensions. During 
my nearly two years in Germany frequently one 
sees people fainting in the streets. It was always 
a pathetic and heartbreaking sight for me to see 
German men and women trying to find some- 
thing eatable in the garbage cans of the houses 
occupied by Military Government officials. 

An American might feel disposed to say, well, 
after all, the Germans deserve punishment for all 
the sufferings they caused to other people. 
But what of the little children who were not 
even born when Hitler led Germany? Accord- 
ing to recent surveys in the city of Bremen, 
40% of all children under two years of age 
were found to have rickets, and 26% of all chil- 
dren under five years had rickets. In one school 
in Hamburg among children six years of age, 
half of all the girls never had had a doll; 30% 
of the boys and girls grew up without a father; 
34% belonged to families which had lost their 
homes through bombings; and 38% did not have 
a bed of their own, but slept on the floor, or 
had to share a bed with other children. 

What of the moral conditions under such cir- 
cumstances? Many people have apparently lost 
all moral convictions and restraints. That is 
partly a heritage of the nazi ideology when al- 
ways might went before right and arrogance 
and ruthlessness were glorified as the true 
characteristics of the master-race. To many 
people anything seems permissible that helps 
them to survive. The Berlin newspapers did 
not only publish daily columns giving the 
names of those who had been found, frozen or 
starved to death in their homes, but also mur- 
der columns reporting people who had been 
found murdered in the streets in the ruins of 
houses, or in their own homes, often only to rob 
potatoes, some bread, or some shoes. So many 
families are broken, with about six million men 
gone of whom approximately four million were 
killed in the battles, bombings, and concentra- 
tion camps, and two million are still prisoners of 


war who have not yet returned, most of them 


presumably still in Russia. Mothers have to 
work in offices or factories, or in clearing the 
rubble from the streets, and their children are 
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left to themselves during the day. Thus many 
German youngsters, still in their teens, or even 
younger, have become accomplished thieves, 
robbing freight trains, warehouses, homes, and 
then bartering on the black market. In pre-war 
Germany, public life was remarkably free from 
graft and bribery. Now it is almost impossible 
to get anywhere without some kind of bribe, be 
it a few cigarettes or a little bread. 

As far as the political thinking of the Ger- 
mans is concerned, most of them are rather 
apathetic. Many say that they simply have 
neither time nor strength left to give to political 
thought or activity. One thing is sure. Very few 
Germans have any liking for communism. They 
say they had one bitter taste of totalitarianism 
under Hitler and they have no longing whatever 
for the Moscow brand of dictatorship. At the 
same time, they are rather apathetic toward de- 
mocracy. Perhaps it will take a generation until 
the Germans will really embrace democratic 
ideals. Their political future seems absolutely 
hopeless to them. They are aware that the Iron 
Curtain runs right through the middle of Ger- 
many, and that as long as the tensions between 
the Western Powers and Russia continue to 
exist, there will be no genuine rehabilitation of 
German life. Most Germans believe that even- 
tually a war between the Western Powers and 
Russia will be inevitable. The more sensible 
among them shudder at the thought of it. They 
realize that in such a conflict Germany would 
be part of the battlefield and that the German 
people would be terribly crushed. But others— 
and there are many of them—feel that hardly 
anything can be worse than their present con- 
dition. The sympathy of most Germans lies 
with the Western Powers, and they hope that in 
the case of a victory over Russia, Germany 
would regain her lost territories in the East. 

The fate of the 12 to 14 million of German ex- 
pellees from Eastern Europe is particularly pa- 
thetic. Most of them had been farmers in East 
and West Prussia, in Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Poland. They were forced to leave their 
farms which often had been in the possession of 
their families for centuries. They were allowed 
to take with them only what they could carry 
in their hands, and were literally dumped in the 
already crowded sections of Western Germany. 
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Here they are now, hopelessly milling around, 
hoping some day to be able to migrate to some 
country overseas. Unfortunately, since the doors 
of most of the countries in the New World 
are still closed to these people, and since they 
do not have any means by which to finance 
their immigration, they are becoming increas- 
ingly hopeless and apathetic. 

Under these conditions what is the spiritual 
and religious life of the German people? For 
one thing, it cannot be said that there is a 
general mass-movement into the churches. 
There is an old German saying: “Not lehri 
beten,” which means “Trouble teaches to 
Pray.” That is hardly true in Germany today. 
For many people, probably the majority, God, 
Christ, the Church seem hardly to have any 
meaning at all. Most of them nominally still 
belong to the former State churches; but they 
practically never attend services. One example: 
In Berlin a high Lutheran church official told 
me that in the district under his administration 
only about 1% of the people who are nominally 
members of the Lutheran churches, actually 
attend the Sunday services or show some active 
interest in church life. One Sunday morning I 
observed that in one church which claimed 
about 6000 communicants exactly 12 persons 
participated in the Lord’s Supper. Germany 
has become a pagan nation. 

Perhaps it is good that the lines are now 
drawn clearly. For too long in the past the es- 
tablished churches have claimed a membership 
which existed only on paper. It will not be easy 
for these churches to look honestly into the 
face of facts. But sooner or later they will have 
to do that. The day will come when the state 
will no longer subsidize these churches. The Free 
Church principle, for which Baptists always 
have stood, will eventually be victorious. 

There are also many hopeful signs. On account 
of its heroic resistance to naziism the church in 
Germany has gained in stature. It has not been 
forgotten among the German people that of all 
the various institutions of public life, such as 
political parties, cultural, institutions, universi- 
ties, the press, etc. the Christian churches alone 
stood up and defied the onslaught of nazi 
totalitarianism. Thus many people, and espe- 
cially younger people looking for a philosophy, 
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something to hold on to in turbulent times, are 
turning toward the Christian faith. Here is a 
great opportunity for the church. 

It is deeply moving to observe the consecra- 
tion and earnestness with which Christians in 
Germany now strive to follow Christ. It surely 
is not easy to be a Christian in the midst of 
such a brutal day to day struggle for survival. 
I once participated in a conference of Christian 
young people of Berlin. Several hundred were 
present. For an entire day these young folk 
concentrated their discussion on the Seventh 
Commandment: “‘Thou shalt not steal.” They 
tried to discover what it meant to live as a 
Christian in a society where it was almost 
impossible to survive physically without having 
dealings on the black market. They applied the 
parable of the Good Samaritan to their own sit- 
uation, and agreed that it was not Christian 
to enjoy a food package from America while 
the next door neighbor’s children were starving. 

Many church buildings in the German cities 
have been wholly or partly destroyed by Allied 
bombing. Under great personal sacrifices mem- 
bers are trying to restore their sanctuaries. 
Several times, when I drove through the streets 
of Berlin in the evening, I saw little bands of 
people clearing away rubble, cleaning bricks, 
beginning to rebuild with whatever materials 
were available. These people, haggard, ex- 
hausted from their day’s work, spent their 
evenings trying to re-establish their sanctuaries 
with their own hands. I was present at the ded- 
ication service in one of the Baptist churches 
in Berlin which had thus been restored. I was 
moved almost to tears when I heard how the 
people had brought their last valuables, wed- 
ding rings, trinkets, jewelry, to be used to buy 
all the necessary raw materials for the re- 
building of their church. Often it takes great 
ingenuity. In one case the minister pointed out 
the windows of his restored church. They were 
made of innumerable little round pieces of glass 
of various colors, skillfully cemented together. 
Proudly he told me that his people had gathered 
several hundred broken wine and liquor bettles 
wherever they had found them. They had cut 
off the bottoms of these bottles and thus used 
them for the windows. Certainly, I thought, for 
once the devil has been put to good use. 
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One of the greatest difficulties that the Ger- 
man churches face in their work is the severe 
shortage of paper. Germans read avidly every- 
thing they can lay their hands on. Therefore, 
this is a very opportune moment to use the 
printed work for evangelistic purposes. But the 
paper shortage does not permit the churches to 
make full use of this opportunity. Under these 
circumstances, very valuable assistance can be 
rendered our German fellow Christians by pro- 
viding paper for printing purposes. I am very 
glad to know that American Baptists have in 
some measure rendered such assistance by 
buying cellulose and having it imported into 
Germany for our Christian publishing houses. 

Many friendly personal relations have been 
formed between Germans and Americans who 
served and serve as members of the occupation 
army or of Military Government. Army chap- 
lains have visited German churches, preached 
in them, provided for Christmas parties in 
German Sunday schools. The American com- 
munity in Berlin, consisting of only a few 
thousand American soldiers, officers, and mili- 
tary government officials with their families 
organized last year a Community Chest in 
which over $30,000 were collected and used to 
buy shoes for German children in Berlin. Many 
American wives used all their spare time to or- 
ganize kindergartens and youth clubs to take 
the German children off the streets, to supple- 
ment their rations with extra meals from Amer- 
ican resources, and to teach them Christian 
truths and democratic ways of life. That has 
made a very deep impression upon the parents 
of these children, for they know only too well 
that it is very different from the way in which 
the nazi conquerors dealt with the people they 
had subjected in recent years. 

The one fact which has made perhaps the 
deepest impression upon the German mind dur- 
ing these postwar years is the magnificent way 
in which American and British Christians have 
tried through material help to stem the tide of 
misery among the German people. This is of 
course only a stop gap. You cannot keep a 
people of 60,000,000 from starving with CARE 
parcels, even with thousands of them. Never- 
theless many lives have actually been saved by 
the gifts in clothing and food from Christians 








outside of Germany. Again and again people 
have come to me with tears in their eyes and 
have said, “That parcel which I received last 
winter, saved the life of my child.” It may seem 
fantastic to an American that a single food par- 
cel can mean so much, but where one lives al- 
ways on the sharp edge of famine, one parcel 
can actually mean the difference between life 
and death. Perhaps even greater is the spiritual 
significance of this work of Christian compas- 
sion. For many among the German people, and 
especially the Christians, are burdened with a 
deep sense of shame and guilt because of the 
terrible atrocities which the nazis committed 
all over Europe. Thus the hand of Christian fel- 
lowship, symbolized in these material gifts, and 
reaching across the gulf of resentment and 
bitterness by which the German people feel 
themselves isolated from the rest of the world, 
gladdens their hearts and strengthens their faith. 

What of the future? Politically and eco- 
nomically it looks dark enough. Drained by two 
devastating world wars of the wealth accumu- 
lated by generations that had worked hard and 
lived thriftily, the Germans know that for 
decades they will be poor. The wiser ones 
among them also know that they are not going 
to play an important role in world politics any 
more. They have become a poor, helpless, 
buffer state between greater powers. 

What will happen in the realm of the spirit? 
There exists at present a great spiritual vacuum 
in Germany. A superficial, conventional, merely 
outward piety has crumbled. The established 
churches, formerly regarded as pillars of so- 
ciety, the haven of a comfortable middle class, 
have lost their material security. The Christian 
faith is now confessed by a minority among the 
people. Communism is beckoning from the East, 
promising a new world, a utopia, calling for the 
fanatical allegiance of the young. Which will 
win the victory, the faith of Marx that declares 
material factors as the ultimate forces in human 
existence, or the faith of Christ, which proclaims 
the supremacy of spiritual forces? Might it not 
be that the church in Germany, stripped of all 
the paraphernalia of outward power and wealth, 
seemingly broken and poor, may be used again 
by its Divine Lord in a new way, and to pro- 
claim His Kingdom to this new age? 
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Something New Under the Sun in Assam 


New unity among Assamese Baptists was achieved at the annual 
Assam Baptist Convention in joint session with the conference of 
Baptist missionaries by the creation of a new unifying organiza- 
tion to be known as The Council of Baptist Churches in Assam 


R many years there has been 
= a national organization in As- 
sam which has aimed at uniting 
the Baptists of Assam. There has 
never been real unity between the 
hills and plains folk. With such 
unity in mind the organization 
was named—The Assam Baptist 
Convention. This year the con- 
vention and the annual conference 
of Baptist missionaries met in 
joint session for the first time. 
“Forward With Christ” was the 
theme, and it was a real forward 
step. The medium of language 
unity had to be through English, 
with representatives from 10 dis- 
tinct language areas present. Sep- 
arate business meetings were held 
so the Assamese and the American 
missionaries could separately go 
through the proposed constitution 
of the new hoped for joint organ- 
ization which was to be called The 
Council of Baptist Churches of 
Assam. Then in joint sessions the 
constitution was talked over and 
finally prepared to present to the 
home board for approval. 

New and returned missionaries 
were welcomed. What a joy to see 
four new missionary families who 
had joined our reduced ranks since 
the last meeting of our conference 
—Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Vining, 
as the first missionaries ever set 
apart for the Abor tribal work; 
Rev. and Mrs. Howard Houston, 
coming to work with the Lotha 
Nagas after years of pleadings by 
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that tribe for a missionary fam- 
ily; Rev. and Mrs. R. G. Beers, as 
the first missionary family to do 
full time youth work in the hills 
and plains of all Assam; Dr. and 
Mrs. F. F. Curry to Kangpokpi in 
the Naga Hills to rebuild a Chris- 
tian medical work where the 
Japanese warfare put an end to 
what had been. These new re- 
cruits were presented for the united 
effort to win Assam for Christ. 

Returning missionaries included: 
Rev. W. R. Hutton for work 
among the Mikir tribes; Miss E. 
Victoria Christenson, for Women’s 
Evangelistic work in Jorhat area; 
Rev. and Mrs. A. F. Merrill for 
work among the Garo tribes; Dr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Brock to reopen 
a pioneer field at Ukrul, Manipur 
State, among the Thankul Nagas; 
Dr. and Mrs. Earle Hunter going 
to the Ao Nagas at Impur. 

Field reports showed an ad- 
vance on all fields which far over 
topped set backs. One evening 
each conference is kept for a social 
get together. There was some ques- 
tion as to how this could best be 
carried on with this joint session 
with the Assamese Baptists. But 
from the opening get acquainted 
animal game, through the nonsense 
radio program, station stunts, and 
refreshments the laughter and real 
unity of Assamese and Americans 
put all wondering away once and 


for all. Our Assam brothers in 
Christ can enjoy relaxation and 
nonsense with the missionaries. 
Unity was felt as Rev. A. F. 
Merrill read a thoroughly thought 
provoking paper on “Forward 
Steps in Baptist History in As- 
sam.” This was followed up by 
the reading on another day of a 
paper “Forward Steps Now” by 
Mr. C. Goldsmith our leading 
Assamese Christian. Neither had 
consulted with the other, but both 
had traced the same Forward Steps 
and separately came to the same 
concluding thought—Forward to- 
gether, with Christ. Rev. J. E. 
Tanquist with 30 years of mission- 
ary service in Assam inspired all 
with his conference sermon. It was 
his final message at the end of long 
fruitful years of service. A united 
farewell was extended to him and 
Mrs. J. E. Tanquist. Dr. J. W. 
Cook prayerfully carried through 
the joint session as president. All 
sessions seemed to lead up to a 
spiritual mountain top experience 
in the closing service led by new 
President Rev. A. F. Merrill. 


New Headquarters 
For Chaplains 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
and the Southern Baptist Convention 
each contribute $10,000 toward the 
purchase of a new headquarters for 
the Commission on Chaplains 

By JOSEPH C. HAZEN 
Chairman of the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains 

HE General Commission on 

Chaplains, a cooperative Prot- 
estant agency to provide a spir- 
itual ministry to the men and 
women in the American armed 
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rters of the Commission on Chaplains, a memorial to chaplains who gave their lives. 





Toward its cost of $117,215 the Northern and Southern Baptist Conventions appropriated $10,000 each. 


forces, was organized in 1917 un- 
der the name of the General Com- 
mission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains. Since then the work has been 
extended to cover the appoint- 
ment of chaplains in the Veterans 
Administration, Marine Corps, and 
the Air Service, as well as in the 
Army and the Navy. The Com- 
mission now represents about 50 
Protestant denominations and or- 
ganizations in the United States. 
It is a fine example of Protestant 
cooperation. 

Since the beginning of the second 
World War, more than 8,000 Prot- 
estant chaplains have been pro- 
vided for the armed forces. At the 
close of the war the General Com- 
mission took over the work of the 
Servicemen’s Christian League, in- 
cluding the publishing of The Link. 
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It now publishes both The Link 
and The Chaplain. At that time it 
became necessary to find better 
and larger office space. In April, 
1946, the General Commission 
purchased the home of U. S. Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson opposite the 
United States Supreme Court 
Building. It is one of the finest 
locations in Washington. The 
building has been remodeled, re- 
decorated, and completely refur- 
nished at a total cost of $117,- 
215.15 of which $107,851.35 was 
raised in cash. Northern Baptists 
contributed $10,000. The South- 
ern Baptist Convention at Mem- 
phis last May voted unanimously 
to ‘‘appropriate $10,000 to the 
Chaplain’s Memorial Building in 
Washington.” 

The building contains the offices 


of the General Commission, the 
Washington office of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, a lounge on the first 
floor for the use of chaplains, and 
guest rooms on the third floor. 


‘There is also a beautifully designed 


memorial chapel. Since the begin- 
ning of the second World War 108 
American chaplains died in service. 
The building will be used for the 
service of chaplains by all chap- 
lains as they pass through the city 
of Washington, and has been dedi- 
cated as a memorial to all chap- 
lains who have given their lives in 
service. 

Baptists visiting Washington are 
invited to stop in and see this 
building at 122 Maryland Avenue, 
N. E., to enter the chapel, and to 
offer a prayer for our chaplains. 
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The Village Dispensary Serves Regardless of Race or Creed 


The impressive dedication of a village dispensary, 
one of ten that have been made possible by gifts to 
Church World Service, in the hill country of Burma. 
All will serve as symbols of community cooperation 


HE LITTLE DISPENSARY 

at Momouk village is not an 
imposing building but it is a sym- 
bol of community cooperation. Its 
thatch roof, bamboo walls, and 
teakwood timbers were paid for 
by the Christian Shans, Burmans, 
Kachins, Chinese and Indians. The 
cost was 700 rupees, about $250. 
That is a substantial sum from 
folk who are just regaining an 
economic footing after the war’s 
upheaval. Many homes in Mo- 
mouk still bear the “scars” of 
war, with machine-gun holes in 
walls and roofs. The subscription 
book is still making its rounds, for 
the salary of Nurse Hka Hku must 
be met each month. She will live on 
the second floor of the dispensary, 
to be on call whenever she is 
needed. She is a Kachin Baptist, 
of fine character and experience. 
Her patients will include Roman 
Catholics, Baptists, Mohamme- 
dans, Hindus, Sikhs, Confucion- 
ists and Buddhists. Cases requir- 
ing hospital care will be sent in- 
to the Civil Hospital at Bha- 
mo. 

For two years Church World 
Service, which American Baptists 
support, will keep the dispensary 
shelves supplied with atabrine, vita- 
min tablets, soda, and many other 
remedies which village people need. 
After two years the Momouk com- 
munity will not allow those shelves 
to remain empty. 

One afternoon we “jeeped” out 
to attend the celebration of the 
opening of the dispensary. We met 
in the village schoolhouse, because 
the little building could not hold 
the 180 people who came. A Shan 
Buddhist with shaved head pre- 
sided. He welcomed us all, then 
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called on a long-haired Moham- 
medan merchant, who spoke in 
Urdu. The next speaker was a 
Chinese youth, neatly dressed in 
American “G I” clothes. Next 
came Labya La, a Kachin Lieu- 
tenant in the Burma Frontier Con- 
stabulary. His speech was in Bur- 
mese. The closing speech received 
three rounds of applause—one after 
each translation. My husband, 
said that American Christians, 
spared the war suffering and loss 
other countries experienced, felt 
a deep sense of gratitude to God. 
“They have sent food, clothing, 
medicines and medical equipment 
across the world,” he_ continued, 
“to be tangible evidences of their 
sympathy to war sufferers.” He 
made it clear that the medicines 
would be given to anyone in need, 
regardless of his religion. When a 
Buddhist comes to the dispensary 
shaking with a malaria chill, the 
nurse will never say, “No atabrine 
for you because you are not a 
Christian.” The treatment will be 
freely given in the name of Christ. 

This dispensary is one of four 
already serving in this district. 
Six more will soon be opened. 
These ten will be regularly visited 
by a mobile medical unit, the 
gift of Church World Service. 


An Unusual Celebration 
of a Wedding Anniversary 


The celebration of our 7th wed- 
ding anniversary was rather un- 
usual. We went. out to the village 
of Loikawng, where Mr. Hackett 
was ordained, and he took part in 
the ceremony of baptism for 25 
new Christians. This makes a total 





of 48 Taungthu baptisms for the 
year. We had inquired how far we 
should have to walk to the stream, 
and the answer had been, “About 
half a mile.” It was something 
over a mile and it was nearly 
noon when we came to the stream, 
and there, under the blue sky, with 
the hot sun pouring down, almost 
a hundred people stood and sang, 
“Ring the Bells of Heaven,” while 
three ordained men stood in the 
stream, waiting for the new Chris- 
tians to come to them and be 
baptized. I can sing hymns in 
Taungthu now, if the tempo is not 
too fast, and I think I shall never 
hear that hymn again without 
feeling that crowd of people around 
me; the chubby baby slung on the 
back of the woman next me reach- 
ing out a fat little hand for the 
fluttering pages of my hymnal; 
hearing the low-voiced directions 
of the evangelists, and the con- 
fessions of the candidates. If the 
people who support us mission- 
aries could only share a few of 
these occasions, they would never 
find missions an uninteresting sub- 
ject again'!—Marion (Mrs. William 
D.) Hackett, Taunggyi, Burma. 
e9oe°0e 

> Missionary E. Carroii Con- 
pict of Burma has an interesting 
hobby of extracting Burmese teeth 
that cause pain or discomfort. He 
writes the Editor that he has fallen 
into the custom of comparing his 
monthly records with the records 
of the corresponding month in the 
preceding year, similar to Mus- 
sions’ monthly subscription com- 
parisons. Thus in March, 1948 Mr. 
Condict extracted 85 teeth as com- 
pared with 59 in March, 1947. On 
April Ist he celebrated his 62nd 
birthday by extracting seven teeth 
from six different sufferers. The 
grand total is 11,263 extractions 
since he began this hobby which 
has brought relief to thousands of 
sufferers and has won him thou- 
sands of friends among the people. 
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A Roman Catholic Challenge 
to American Baptists 


MID the continued furore over the Supreme 
Court decision on religion in the public 
schools and the discussion over public school 
released time for religious teaching, the Roman 
Catholic Church goes steadily ahead in utilizing 
to the utmost every available opportunity for 
the instruction of its children. According to the 
recently issued Roman Catholic Directory for 
1948, under the released time plan, 1,078,436 
public school children this year attended 13,671 
classes for Roman Catholic instruction. For the 
first time the total exceeded 1,000,000. In its own 
schools, which include 60 diocesan seminaries, 
278 religious order seminaries, 221 colleges, 
2,432 high schools, and 8,248 elementary schools, 
4,138,695 pupils were under instruction. That 
means more than 4,000,000 future American 
men and women indoctrinated in the theological 
tenets and the political ideas of Roman Catholi- 
cism. These educational institutions report 
101,944 on their full time teaching staffs. In the 
United States, Hawaii, and Alaska, total Cath- 
olic population last year increased by 807,525 
to 26,075,697, highest in American Catholic his- 
tory. Five cities report a Catholic population 
exceeding 1,000,000 each; Chicago 1,755,868; 
Boston, 1,242,503; Brooklyn, 1,153,467; New 








York, 1,183,417; and Philadelphia, 1,011,064. 
An important recent change in the organization 
was the establishment of a new archdiocese in 
Washington, D. C. (See Missions, March, 1948, 
page 163). The Roman Catholic Hierarchy now 
includes four cardinals, 21 archbishops, and 153 
bishops. Ordained priests increased by 1,277 to 
41,747, highest on record. In addition are 7,335 
monks in the various orders and 141,083 nuns. 
More than 100,000 adult converts were re- 
ported. They included persons of no previous 
church affiliation and spiritually. and ecclesi- 
astically dissatisfied Protestants. 

This steady, impressive, substantial advance 
of American Roman Catholicism, in moral pres- 
tige, political influence, and statistical strength, 
sounds a solemn warning and furnishes a much 
needed lesson to American doctrinally divided 
and geographically separated Baptists. Not only 
are they divided North and South, but they com- 
pete with one another in border states, while 
Southern Baptists with Southern financial sup- 
port are invading Northern Baptist areas. Among 
Northern Baptists the continued doctrinal divi- 
siveness and lack of cooperation in some states 
has split churches and groups of churches from the 
Convention. They have organized their own mis- 
sion boards and their own national association 
which now compete with the Northern Baptist 
Convention and its mission agencies for the 
loyalty and support of Northern Baptists. These 
things ought not so to be! This impressive Roman 
Catholic advance in the United States ought 
therefore so to challenge all Baptists that they 
will bury their doctrinal controversies like the 
Indian’s tomahawk, forget their geographical 
alignments, transcend their Convention disloyal- 
ties, and altogether cooperate in maintaining 
their historic evangelical fervor, evangelistic 
passion, missionary purpose, and ecclesiastical 
freedom, all of which are so desperately needed 
in these United States and throughout the world. 


A New Charity Racket 
Is Exposed in New York City 


NEW charity racket was exposed recently by 
The Better Business Bureau in New York 
City. Misstons calls attention to it because it 
may be operating also in other cities. For many 
weeks people had noticed women dressed in the 
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garb of nuns standing at the entrances to 
subway and railroad stations, and in bars and 
restaurants, soliciting funds. Engaged by an 
organization duly incorporated under New York 
State law, the nuns paid $2.50 per day for their 
“‘credentials” which they were compelled to 
surrender each night and renew the following 
day at the same fee. They were then allowed to 
keep whatever funds they succeeded in solicit- 
ing. A favorite practice was to enter saloons and 
cocktail lounges during the crowded hours of 
the day and there exploit the guilty feelings of 
men and women at the bars who promptly re- 
sponded to their appeals. The Roman Catholic 
Church quickly exonerated its own nuns by 
explaining that they visited only private homes 
and office buildings where they were known 
personally or where the management permitted 
solicitation. Other churches, Episcopal, Greek 
Orthodox, Lutheran, Moravian, also have nuns 
in uniform, but they engage in no public begging 
of any kind. Because charter laws governing 
charities are very loose in New York State, any 
self-styled religious organization can be in- 
corporated by having seven trustees file incor- 
poration papers. Only when a vigilant Better 
Business Bureau makes a thorough investigation 
are any fraudulent charities exposed. It is always 
wise not to respond to promiscuous and un- 
known charity appeals. Let your generosity seek 
out reputable organizations like the mission 
boards and the charitable agencies of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, or respectable, duly 
registered, and licensed civic and philanthropic 
institutions. Then you will have the assurance 
and the satisfaction of knowing that your gifts 
will be devoted to worthy causes and will ac- 
complish the purposes for which they are 
solicited. 


War is Always the Great Reducer 


of Currency Purchasing Power 


EOPLE and their governments never seem 

to learn that war is always and inexorably an 
irresistable reducer of currency purchasing 
power. In wartime the loss of wealth that goes 
up in smoke or is destroyed by bombs is dis- 
tributed in postwar periods among all the people 
in a decreased value of their money. Using the 
currency valuation of 1939 as a standard of 
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100%, the French frane today is worth only 
12% of what it was then, the Italian lira only 
3%, the Chinese dollar is almost worthless, 
while the currency of Hungary last year was 
completely cancelled. Throughout the summer 
Germany experienced the fulfillment of re- 
peated rumors about imminent currency de- 
valuation. And of course every American is 
aware that 35% has been clipped off the value 
of his dollar in terms of gold. The housewife 
in making purchases at the grocery or meat 
market will doubtless claim that the real de- 
crease is much greater. Canada and Australia 
seem to have emerged from the war with rela- 
tively high currency valuations of 80%. The re- 
ported valuation of the British pound at 75% of 
its value in 1939 is something misleading in that 
the current British shortages of goods leave little 
to buy even for those who have the currency. All 
adds up to the explanation why it will cost so 
much more to support the same educational, 
philanthropic, church, and missionary enter- 
prises in 1949 than it cost in 1939. The man who 
contributed $100 to his church in 1939 should 
now make it at least $160. The pastor whose 
salary was $3,000 should now be receiving at 
least $4,800, and the church that gave $5,000 to 
the unified missionary budget of the Northern 
Baptist Convention ought to lift that to at least 
$8,000 merely to maintain our global spiritual 
ministries at the level of 1939. With the present 
reduced purchasing power of all the currencies 
of the world, to really enlarge our missionary 
program will require a vast increase in con- 
tributions. 


Do You Really Appreciate 
The Importance of the Church Press? 


ITH endorsements respectively by Presi- 

dent C. Oscar Johnson of the Baptist 
World Alliance, President Charles P. Taft of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and President 
Paul C. Empie of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, the nearly 150 member publications in THE 
AssociaTtep CuurcH Press are again sponsor- 
ing October as Church Press Month. Significant 
comments by these outstanding church leaders 
are published on page 473. The church press has 
a peculiar and distinctive responsibility. Not 
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only must it publicize the affairs of the church 
body or denomination which its papers repre- 
sent, but it must also give moral and spiritual 
interpretation to events which are featured in 
the secular press as news and whose moral and 
spiritual significance are frequently not recog- 
nized nor understood. When such events are of 
concern and meaning to the world mission of 
Christianity it becomes the special task of 
Missions to interpret them. Throughout Octo- 
ber it is hoped Baptist churches will publicize 
Misstons and emphasize the importance of 
expanding its circulation. This is the 146th 
consecutive year of publication of Missions 
which began its journalistic career in 1803 as 
The Massachusetis Baptist Missionary Magazine. 
Today it holds an honorable place in American 
Church journalism. The election of its Editor 
as President of Tor AssociatepD CuurcH Press 
was a tribute to the quality and prestige of 
Missions which really is your magazine. In 
the interpretation and promotion of the world 
mission of Northern Baptists its importance is 
unquestioned. It can render far greater service, 
and it can be of even more expanding signifi- 
cance if subscribers show their loyalty by 
prompt renewals, and if pastors cooperate with 
the Club Managers in the churches in making 
many more families acquainted with it. The 
service which Mussions could render could 
easily be unlimited and its influence immeasur- 
able. October as Church Press Month and in 
particular, Sunday, October 10th as Missions 
MaaazinE Sunpay (See special announcement 
on page 458) offer an ideal opportunity for such 
emphasis and attention. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ How MANy READERS, other than members of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship, read Miss Elsie Kappen’s 
brief reference in last month’s issue to a remarkable 
innovation at a communion service? When the Lord’s 
Supper was observed at the Youth Fellowship Con- 
ference at Green Lake last summer (See Missions, 
September, 1948, page 437), a vacant chair was placed 
at the table beneath a picture of Christ. In its sim- 
plicity and impressiveness the symbolism was per- 
fect. The vacant chair testified eloquently to the un- 
seen presence of Christ and to the fact that it was 
the Lord’s Table around which His young disciples 
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gathered to hold a communion service in remem- 
brance of Him. Too often that fact is overlooked or 
forgotten or disregarded. Let it not be lost sight of on 
World Communion Sunday. 


@ NEARLY A FULL QUARTER OF A CENTURY has 
passed since the last National Foreign Missions 
Convention was held in Washington, D. C., in 
February, 1925. At that convention the late Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge delivered his widely published 
address, “Missionary Responsibility and Interna- 
tional Good Will.” (See Missions, March, 1925, 
pages 132-144). A somewhat similar convention is 
scheduled for Columbus, Ohio, October 6-8, 1948 
when 4,000 delegates are expected to consider “An 
Advance Program in Foreign Missions.” Following 
the Columbus convention, 36 important cities, rang- 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 154 
SUBMERGED IN A FLoop or BEER 


AST YEAR the American people bought and 
drank 87,000,000 barrels of beer, the highest 
record in the history of beer brewing in the United 
States, according to a statement by the President of 
the United States Brewers Foundation at its 72nd 
annual convention in Atlantic City, N. J., as reported 
in The New York Times. 

Per capita consumption is calculated to have been 
181% gallons per person, man, woman, child, which of 
course means that the per capita is immensely higher 
when children and other non-drinking people are 
omitted from the calculations. Pennsylvania led 
other states with 33 gallons per capita and Wisconsin 
came second with 29 gallons per capita. Other states 
ranked in the following order, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Michigan, and New York. The reason 
why New Jersey and New York respectively rank 
4th and 7th in beer consumption is that the people 
in these two states are more addicted to drinking 
hard liquor, whiskey, gin, cocktails, etc., than the 
people in other states. 

Regardless of state records or per capita calcula- 
tions, the fact remains that when the American 
people 16 years ago were persuaded by the clever 
propaganda of the liquor traffic to repeal the 18th 
amendment, and to restore the legalized traffic in 
alcoholic liquor, they were never told that 16 years 
later the United States would be wallowing in an 
annual flood of 87,000,000 barrels of beer. 
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ing from Boston, Washington, Richmond, Birming- 
ham, in the East to Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Fresno, Los Angeles in the Far West will be visited 
by teams of church leaders and foreign missionaries 
to give public presentations of “The Advance Pro- 
gram,” and to interpret the findings of the Columbus 
Convention. Four Canadian cities, Montreal (strong- 
hold of Roman Catholicism), Toronto, Winnepeg, 
and Vancouver are included in the schedule which 
begins in Boston on October 19 and ends in Los An- 
geles on November 19. More than 100 foreign mission 
boards representing 26 Protestant denominations in 
the United States and Canada are participating in 
this nation-wide effort to make the American people 
aware of the postwar implications of the world 
mission of Christianity. A report of the Columbus 
Convention will be published in the December issue. 


@ Now THat BuRMA HAS COMPLETE POLITICAL IN- 
DEPENDENCE and its government is entirely in 
Burmese hands, a crucial problem confronting the 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board and the Woman’s 
Board is the status of Christian missions in that coun- 
try. Disquieting rumors have occasionally been pub- 
lished in American newspapers about the infiltration 
of communist influence in Burma. No difficulty is 
anticipated over the continuation of medical and 
hospital service under foreign mission auspices. Edu- 
cation and evangelism are in another category. Treas- 
urer Forrest Smith (See last month’s issue, page 408) 
is now in Burma trying to persuade the newly con- 
stituted government to grant permission to continue 
the work of Baptist missions with their pre-war 
emphasis on evangelism and education. Baptists have 





maintained missions in Burma since the arrival of 
Adoniram Judson in 1813, almost 150 years ago. To- 
day they have a mission property in Burma valued 
at more than $20,000,000. With the outbreak of the 
Second World War the 74 missionaries in Burma 
were evacuated just before the Japanese invaded the 
country. With the end of the war these missionaries 
have been gradually returning. Today 44 are back 
at their stations. The results of Treasurer Smith’s 
negotiations with the new government will be awaited 
with deep interest and concern by the mission staff 
on the field and by the supporting constituency at 
home. 


@ PROTESTANT REFORMATION DAY falls on Sunday, 
October 31. To recognize it and to emphasize the 
Reformation and its significance to American life 
today, the Federal Council of Churches is scheduling 
20 simultaneous “Missions of Protestant Witness” 
across the United States. In each of the 20 com- 
munities the program will include a mass meeting of 
all the churches on Sunday afternoon or evening and 
on Monday, November 1, luncheon meetings for 
laymen and for women, a ministers’ conference, and 
a youth meeting. The 20 missions will be held 
jointly by the Federal Council, the local councils of 
churches, and the ministerial associations. Baptist 
churches in the 20 communities should be adequately 
represented in this nation-wide observance. Regard- 
less of the fact that some Baptists, particularly in the 
South, claim that they are not “Protestants”, they 
have much to gain and much to contribute by their 
cooperative participation. Their own ministry and 
service has been greatly enriched by the Protestant 
Reformation heritage. 


ul 
Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


WE ARE GOING TO HAVE immense reams of conversa- 
tion and talk and all sorts of things will be said, very 
little of which will be the truth.—President Harry 
S. Truman. (The next six weeks will prove that 
he is right!) 

% 

WE ARE OF DIFFERENT OPINIONS at different hours, 
but we always may be said to be at heart on the side 
of truth—Ralph Waldo Emerson. (Although said 
many years ago, this is as valid now as it was then.) 


>, 
* 
OvuR CURRENT FAILURE to achieve far-reaching 


results in the field of evangelism is due to the fact 
that we have demanded conformity to ecclesiastical 
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dogma rather than consecration to Christ’s demands. 
—G. Kearnie Keegan. 
& 

POLITICIANS HAVE NO SOLUTIONS for our problems; 
they have only promises.—A poster in Italy, 
quoted by Anne O’Hare McCormick. (Note—The 
American people need to remember that on election 
day.—Eb.) 


o, 
“ 


PROTESTANTISM HAS FURNISHED liberty to the 
conscience, deliverance to the soul, sanctity to the 
common life, freedom to education, democracy to 
government, and enlightened leadership to the world. 
—Luther Wesley Smith. 
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p> Tue Home Mission Boarp has 
announced the retirement on July 
$list last of Dr. Charles S. Det- 
weiler as Secretary of Missions in 
Latin America. He has served in 
this capacity since 1919, began his 
missionary career 50 years ago 
in 1898 at the age of 20 when 
he was an independent missionary 
among the South American Indi- 
ans in Ecuador. He also served as a 
colporter of the American Bible 
Society. On his return to the 
United States in 1907 he became 
pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Lake Crystal, Minn., and in 1909 
was appointed as a missionary to 
Puerto Rico where he and Mrs. 
Detweiler served for the next 10 
years. In 1919 he joined the secre- 
tarial staff of the Home Mission 
Board. In 1930 Denison Univer- 
sity honored him with the Doctor 
of Divinity degree. As a master of 
the Spanish language he was able 
without the aid of an interpreter to 
preach, converse, and hold numer- 
ous conferences with missionaries 
and pastors in the various Latin 
American fields so that his annual 
visits to the fields were always 
eagerly anticipated. In recent years 
he also served as the Home Mis- 
sion Board’s Secretary of the De- 
partment of Education and for 18 
months was Acting President of 
Bacone College until the inaugura- 
tion of new President Francis W. 
Thompson. In his farewell tribute 
Executive Secretary G. Pitt Beers 
described Dr. Detweiler as “a man 
of outstanding ability, a mission- 
ary statesman, a companion and a 
work-fellow who made a great con- 
tribution to the lives of all of us, 
a living witness to the significance 
of fellowship with Christ in service 
to a needy world.” Dr. and Mrs. 
Detweiler have established their 
new home in Denver, Colorado. 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 























> A CONFERENCE of momentous 
significance for Baptists in Europe 
was held in London, August 13-14. 
Delegates from the foreign mission 
boards of British and Canadian 
Baptists and of Northern and 
Southern and German-speaking 
Baptists in the United States were 
present, as well as from the various 
Baptist Unions throughout Eu- 
rope. The conference was held un- 
der the auspices of the Baptist 
World Alliance in order to review 
the decisions and the program ap- 
proved at the historic London 
Conference of 1920 following the 
First World War (See Missions, 
November, 1920, pages 594-596), 
and to plan for the future. This 
conference was followed by a full 
day meeting of the Baptist World 
Alliance Relief Committee, and by 
a two-day meeting of the Alliance 
Executive Committee. A report of 
these important meetings will be 
furnished by Foreign Secretary 
Marlin D. Farnum in a later issue. 


> THE ANNUAL SUMMER MISSION- 
ARY orientation conference for 
newly appointed missionaries at 
the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion was attended this year by 114 
missionaries who represented 15 
Protestant denominations. All are 
scheduled to sail for their fields 
this fall and are to serve in 29 for- 
eign countries. The total includes 
24 evangelists, 51 educators, 10 
nurses, while the remainder will be 
engaged in other services, like pub- 
lic health, dentistry, mission’ busi- 
ness offices, and as student work- 
ers and rural counselors. For the 
first time in the history of foreign 
missions the mission boards are 
recognizing the value and impor- 
tance of the radio in the proclama- 





tion of the gospel. The group sail- 
ing includes three radio techni- 
cians. They are being sent by the 
Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
Board for radio broadcasting in 
Korea and Siam. Among the 114 
missionaries was one Negro who 
joins the faculty of Nanking Uni- 
versity in China. 

> Mrs. Harper W. SIB.ey, noted 
church woman leader and Presi- 
dent of the United Council of 
Church Women, spent the summer 
in Europe, as a delegate to the 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam, Holland, 
and for three months as an advisor 
to the U. S. Military Government 
in Germany. Here she consulted 
with church groups, German 
church women, and government 
officials in developing the religious 
and social activities of the churches 
and thereby aiding in the recon- 
struction of Germany. War fatali- 
ties in Germany have resulted in a 
proportion of 168 women to every 
107 men in the population. Of the 
men the great percentage are in 
the old and young age groups. “It 
is plain to see,” commented Mrs, 
Sibley on her assignment, “that 
women will play the decisive role 
in moulding the new Germany.” 


> On Frinay, OcTosBer Ist, with 
impressive ceremonies Rev. Fran- 
cis Willard Thompson (see an- 
nouncement and photograph on page 
227, Missions, April, 1948) will 
be inaugurated as President of 
Bacone College.. This will be one 
of the most significant events of 
the current year in home missions. 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg will give 
the main address while the instal- 
lation address will be given by 
Secretary G. Pitt Beers of the 
Home Mission Society. The conse- 
cration prayer will be offered by 
Dr. Charles S. Detweiler. 
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THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


> Tae Kinesuir.or Cuarist by 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft, General Sec- 
retary of the World Council of 
Churches, is an interpretation of 
recent European theology. The 
bulk of material in the book was 
the Stone Lectures (1947) at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
The author believes that the church 
must move ahead from the dead- 
lock caused by the unresolved 
struggle between the advocates of 
a social gospel, which is only a 
system of moral laws, and those 
who champion an old-style in- 
dividualistic pietism. A re-empha- 
sis upon the kingship of Christ 
with its bearing upon the life of 
man in time and history, the ques- 
tion of ethics, and the problem of 
church and state, points to new 
emphases ahead. “The Lord of the 
church is the Lord of the world” 
and “the church is the conscience 
of the nation.’’ Ecumenical fellow- 
ship is not enough. The emphasis 
of the church must become one 
emphasis. In the new theocracy 
the church must use peaceful per- 
suasion only. It must include, not 
exclude, tolerance. This book grap- 
ples seriously with the problem of 
church and state. Its solution will 
probably not appeal to Baptists 
who believe in “churches,” not 
“the Church,” or to a nation that 
has so much “separation” of 
church and state that its supreme 
court rules almost unanimously 
against any interference in civil 
affairs on the part of religion. 
(Harper and Brothers. 158 pages. 
$1.75.) 


> AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
With My Bre, by JAarriet- 
Louise H. Patterson, written in the 
first person singular, is an informa- 
tive volume that reads like a 
friendly, interesting letter from an 
observant and mentally alert 
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friend, who desires to impart to 
her readers the inspiration and 
knowledge gained through travel 
and study in Palestine, Egypt, 
Syria, Greece, Italy, and other 
cities of Bible significance. The book 
is of particularly timely interest 
in view of what is currently hap- 
pening in this area of the world. 
(The Judson Press; 366 pages; 
$3.00.) 


> Tue Protestant Era by Paul 
Tillich, Professor of Philosophical 
Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, con- 
sists of 18 papers, some of which 
were written for other purposes 
and later made into a chapter in 
this book. The author is a religious- 
socialist who believes that we are 
living at the end of an age, or in an 
intermediate period between two 
different ages. There is something 
wrong with Christian civilization 
and Protestantism needs a new 
Reformation. He says that his 
theology can be understood as an 
attempt to overcome the conflict 
between neo-orthodoxy and lib- 
eralism. The life and thought of the 
liberal bourgeoisie is disintegrat- 
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ing, and Western civilization is 
being radically transformed. There 
is a trend to a more collectivistic 
order of life socially and spiritually 
and this has dangers and promises. 
The new age is not yet born and 
we do not know exactly what it 
will be like. We know that the dark 
ground of pre-personal being will 
somewhat shape this era. Man is 
perverse, but the Protestant prin- 
ciple believes in the power of New 
Being. Capitalism and its correla- 
tive “meaningless existence” is 
dying. Being religious means being 
“ultimately concerned” in this 
world revolution. Spiritual recon- 
struction must involve a convinc- 
ing restatement of the meaning of 
life. This is a thoughtful book and 
difficult to read, possibly because 
some of it has been translated from 
the German. The reader is well 
repaid the labor involved in digest- 
ing it. The translator was James 
Luther Adams who adds a con- 
cluding interpretive chapter. (The 
University of Chicago Press. 354 
pages. $4.00.) 


> CaLLep To Catnay, by F. W. 
Goddard, M.D., retired medical 
missionary who served in East 
China 1903-1937, relates tales of 
old and new China. Cathay is the 
ancient, poetic name for China, 
and the book discloses that five 
Dean-Goddard families, one after 
another was called to Cathay in an 
unbroken line with 411 years to 
various phases of Christian min- 
istry to the Chinese—evangelism, 
translation, administration, medi- 
cine and teaching. How many Bap- 
tists know the intimate experiences 
of the American Baptist pioneer 
to the Chinese, William Dean who 
was a close friend of Adoniram 
Judson and other pioneers of his 
day? He encountered pirates, laid 
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strange town of Singapore before 
he ever began his work in Bangkok, 
Siam, when conditions were most 
primitive. He was an intimate 
friend of the famous King of Siam, 
and the foreword of the book is 
written by Margaret Landon, au- 
thor of Anna and the King of Siam, 
now translated into almost a dozen 
foreign languages. When China 
became open to the western world 
in 1842, Baptist missionaries soon 
found their way inland and founded 
the South China and East China 
Missions. Four generations of the 
Goddard family gave their lives to 
the East China Mission. Dr. Josiah 
Goddard, moving from Bangkok, 
where he was a colleague of Dr. 
Dean, was the first of the line. 
Stephen Goddard, the fourth gen- 
eration, was able to get back to his 
old home during the last war and 
see the churches carrying on alone 
without a missionary to help them. 
Here is hope for the future of Chris- 
tianity in China. (Baptist Litera- 
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MAM ATMA 
GANDHI 


An_ Interpretation 
by E. Stanley Jones 


e@ Out of 40 years of close as- 
sociation with the religious and 
political struggle in India, and 
out of intimate knowledge of 
Gandhi, Dr. Jones depicts just 
what manner of man Gandhi ~ 
was and what he accomplished 
when he adopted the Christian 
principle of overcoming evil 
with good. Here is a resumé 
of India as she is today, as a 
result of Gandhi’s life and 
death, and a discerning fore- 
cast of her future. It is a 
staggering challenge to Chris- 
tianity—-a dare to Christians to 
be Christian. 


At All Bookstores . . 
ABINGDON- COKESBURY 








ture Bureau, 160 pages, cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25.) 


> Hicu Winn At Noon by Allan 
Knight Chalmers, has as its sub- 
title, “A Case for A Daring Chris- 
tianity.” The author claims that 
this is not the twilight of human 
history, but noon with the high 
winds of social hurricane buffeting 
us, and that the conviction of the 
natural goodness of man is ‘basic 


‘to individual reformation and so- 


cial change. The idea of human 
and social perfection for which 
Jesus contended is humanly possi- 
ble and we must work for it. This 
kind of thinking has tonic qualities 
as compared with the defeatism of 
the neo-orthodox theologians who 
have become faint from crisis and 
who forget the goodness of God 
while they are pre-occupied with 


the depravity of men. Here is a 
call for social action and idealism. 
The kingdom of heaven is here, 
within us, but we must pay the 
price to establish it in social rela- 
tionships. We must contend for 
peace, economic justice and ab- 
solute equality of the races. De- 
struction wastes at noon-day and 
the powers of darkness make us 
giddy and weak, but strong men 
can become stronger in storm. 
Here is beautiful English, setting 
forth strong thinking—a plea for 
courage and sacrifice for the King- 
dom of God. The author recently 
closed an 18-year pastorate at the 
Broadway Tabernacle in New 
York City. He is now at Boston 
University as Professor of Applied 
Christianity. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 208 pages. $2.50.) 
(Continued on page 509) 
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Three Important Sundays 
A Meditation on Their Significance for Baptists 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


HIS monthly meditation is written in Amsterdam following my visit 
to England and Germany where I have seen our fellow Baptists 
carrying on heroically in the midst of bombed churches. 

The Northern Baptist Convention adopted a budget of $7,500,000 at 
its Milwaukee Convention last May. All churches are urged to reach at 
least one-fourth of their share by the first Sunday in October, which will 
be universally observed as WORLD COMMUNION SUNDAY; to reach one- 
half of their share by the first Sunday in December, which will again be 
observed by Northern Baptists as SUNDAY OF SACRIFICE; and to reach 
three-quarters by the first Sunday in February, which will be observed 
by Baptists throughout the world as BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE SUNDAY. 
By such efforts they will be enabled to reach their full share in the 
remaining three months of the current fiscal year. 

Missionary needs make the raising of the full budget this year an 
absolute necessity. Present economic conditions throughout the United 
States make the raising of the budget a very real possibility. We in 
America who have suffered so little and who possess so much would 
measure our giving in entirely new terms if we could ever get a glimpse 
of our plenty by the side of the world’s present dire poverty. 


eo? @ 


Dollars for Peace ress. The study materials are to in- 
form people of the problems of 
peace building so that they may 
more intelligently work for peace. 

There will also be printing and 
mailing of frequent News Letters 
to pastors and lay readers, so that 
the people may be kept informed 
about the swift movement of world 


Dollars for Peace—that may 
sound a bit too idealistic and vague, 
but the program of the Northern 
Baptist World Peace Movement is 
far from being vague. It is a pro- 
gram of education and action, a 
program requiring at least $30,000 
at the start. 

Since the furthering of peace is 
too big a job for one denomination 
only, the promotion and holding of 
interdenominational conferences is 
planned. Meetings already con- 
templated include nationwide one- 
day area conferences and a Na- 
tional Conference on World Order 
early in 1949. 

Provision of study materials to 
be used in the churches, which in- 
cludes the preparation and dis- 
tribution of the materials, is to be 
another major project of the World 
Peace Movement, sponsored by 
Northern Baptists through the 
Council on Christian Social, Prog- 


affairs. 


Grateful Hearts 
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The CCSP would also like to 
provide a full time observer at 
Lake Success who would interpret 
the inner workings of the U. N. 
and who would interview one na- 
tional representative from all coun- 


tries, arrange for seminars of 
Christian laymen and pastors to 
visit the U. N. and in other ways 
make the influence of the church 
felt in the place where peace or war 
is so largely determined. Expansion 
of the Washington Legislative pro- 
gram with interpretation by some- 
one to the people of the proposals 
being made in Washington, and in- 
terpretation to the policy making 
men in Washington the mind and 
will of peace-loving Baptists. 


Grateful Thanks 


“We can never express fully our 
thanks to the M and M for all your 
help and kindness to our home. 
God bless all who have a hand in 
it.” 

“I wish I could find the words 
rightly to express the gratitude 
that my wife and I feel for the 
timely and much needed help you 
give through the pension check.” 

“Just a word to say how much 
I do thank you and those who have 
helped make possible these checks 
the past year. Words are not big 
enough to tell of my appreciation, 
also my son.” 

“T wish to thank you for your 
past help in behalf of my children 
and myself. The children have had 
the use of every bit.” 

Hundreds of pensioners and ap- 
proximately 1000 men and women, 
ministers and missionaries who are 
not eligible for pensions, are grate- 
ful to the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board for grants and 
pensions and helpful aid. With the 
cost of living 72% higher than in 
1939 and the cost of food 119% 
higher, an increase in grants to 
veteran ministers and missionaries 
is necessary to protect them from 
real want. 
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To make payment of the neces- 
sary grants and pensions possible, 
the Board must have its full budget 
allotment. Your Sunday of Sacri- 
fice offering, your Gift to Christ 
through your gift to the world pro- 
gram of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, will help the hundreds of 
older persons and the disabled who 
depend upon the M. and M. Board. 


A Japanese Leader in America 


Rev. Michio Kozaki, Moderator 
of the Church of Christ in Japan, 
who will be one of the feature 
speakers at the Columbus Ohio as- 
sembly of the Foreign Mission? 
Conference of North America, Oc- 
tober 6-8, met with Dr. Elmer A. 
Fridell, Foreign Administrative 
Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. Mr. Ko- 
zaki, who visited Northern Baptist 
headquarters just before he sailed 
for Europe, attended the meeting 
of the Committee on International 
Affairs August 17-20 and the larger 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches, August 22-Sept. 4 at 
Amsterdam, Holland. As chairman 
of therecently reorganized National 
Christian Council of Japan, he also 
represented his country at the 
meetings of the International Mis- 
sionary Council September 7-11 at 
Oegstgeest (near Leyden) Holland. 
Dr. Fridell has visited Japan three 
times since the close of the war. 
He took the opportunity of his 
visit with Mr. Kozaki to renew 
their acquaintance and to receive 
and send greetings to Christian 
friends in Japan. 


World Order Month 


World Order Month will be ob- 
served in October by many churches 
throughout the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Series of forms and 
study groups are being planned on 
the general theme of the United 
Nations. The Council on Christian 
Social Progress has, as part of the 
Baptist Peace Movement, furnished 
literature to the churches for their 
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Elmer A. Fridell, Foreign Administrative Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


U.N. study programs. The study 
groups and forums will lead up to 
the formal observance in _ the 
churches of the United Nations 
Sunday, October 24. It was last 
spring that the U.N. Assembly in 
special session set aside October 
24th each year as U.N. day. Asa 
result of this formal resolution by 
the U.N. Assembly, October 24th 
was observed by 57 nations. It was 
October 24th, 1946 that the first 
session of the U.N. was held in 
Flushing Meadows. 


Vernon L. Shontz 
The new “Trouble-shooter”’ for 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
is The Rev. Vernon L. Shontz, 
D.D., minister of Central Baptist 
Church, Springfield, Ill., who was 





Can you Write and Preach 
a Top-Level Sermon? 

If so, preach it to your congregation 
and then submit to The Churchman. 

It may be selected for broadcasting 
over WOR on a Sunday morning 
weekly at 9:15, reaching more than 
300,000 listeners—a larger congrega- 
tion than your own! 

Also—it may win one of the three 
cash awards for this current year— 
$200, $100 or $50. 

The sermon must deal with the basic 
theme of goodwill and better under- 
standing among all peoples. 

Send your sermon to: The Churchman, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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elected First Vice-president of the 
Convention at Milwaukee in May. 
He agreed to assume the “Trouble- 
shooting” responsibilities when he 
became First Vice-president. 

The Convention’s “Trouble- 
shooter”’ began in 1947 when Mr. 
J. L. Kraft of Chicago was elected 
First Vice-president of the Con- 
vention. He let it be known then 
that he would like to serve as 
“Trouble-shooter” and_ invited 
any who had an honest criticism 
to make of the work of the denomi- 
nation to communicate with him. 
He agreed to make a conscientious 
effort to answer their questions 
and criticisms. 

When Dr. Shontz was elected 
First Vice-president, Mr. Kraft 
suggested that Dr. Shontz continue 
the work which he had begun and 
turned over his files to Dr. Shontz. 
Dr. Shontz reports that he will be 
happy to “at least make a serious 
attempt to answer the honest ques- 
tions and constructive criticisms” 
of any among the denomination 
who are disturbed about any phase 
of the convention’s work. Dr. 
Shontz is president of the Ministers 
Council, a past member of the board 
of managers of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society, and 
has been active in state convention 
work. With that broad background 
of experience behind him, he will be 
able to shoot trouble most effec- 
tively. 
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The Long Awaited Advance in Foreign Missions 


The Significance of the World Mission Assembly at Columbus, Ohio 
October 6-8, 1948 


By JESSE R. WILSON 


WISE tennis player never changes a winning 

game. He may play harder, faster, but always 
with the same winning strategy and the same effective 
strokes. 

The modern foreign missionary movement is like 
that. It has been projected along lines proved capable 
of meeting the full round of human needs. No funda- 
mental changes are indicated in basic concept or in 
the broad procedures of evangelism, education, 
medicine, and agriculture. The worth of what is 
being done is attested by all who know about it. 
Success is proved by the fact that today the Christian 
church with its ministry to the whole of life has been 
established in every land on earth. 

What is needed, therefore, is not change, but more 
of the same thing and a quickened pace. Opposition 
is still strong. Old paganisms do not easily die. New 
paganisms are easily and quickly born—close knit 
ideologies with low ethics and world programs bidding 
for the loyalty of mankind. Sin in all its old forms and 
in many new ones is still a universal fact. 

Since what we are doing is good, but is not enough, 
American Protestant foreign mission agencies have 
projected a great Program of Advance. In many 
instances, funds for extension ‘of old work and under- 
taking new work have already been raised. But even 
so, more and better work must be undertaken. Needs 
demand it. Open doors make it possible. The Spirit 
of the Living God is pointing the way. The churches 
must be made aware. Interest and concern must be 
aroused. Life itself must be offered by many young 
people. Funds must be greatly increased. Twice as 
much work cannot be done on a dollar that goes only 
half as far as in 1937. 

To make the churches aware a great world mission 
assembly is to be held in Columbus, Ohio, October 
6-8, 1948. The theme is One World in Christ. The 
program will lift up the world which today confronts 
the church—nationalism, secularism, communism, 
world community in the United Nations, and par- 
ticularly the universal fellowship of Christians. All 
the nations of the world, in ferment and revolution, 
will come up for review. The program of advance, 
denominationally and interdenominationally, will be 
presented and appraised. A united strategy for the 
common task will be recommended. Partners in 
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obedience—missionaries and missionary supporters 
—will be called for; and commitments will be made. 

Some of the great leaders in the world movement 
will be at Columbus as speakers: Michio Kozaki of 
Japan, Pastor Han of Korea, Paul Ramaseshan of 
India, Setareki Tuilovoni of Southeast Asia, Baez 
Camargo of Mexico, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
President Henry Sloan Coffin, Congressman Walter 
H. Judd, Dr. Paul Harrison of Arabia, Charles Ran- 
son of the International Missionary Council, Presi- 
dent Henry Van Dusen, Mrs. J. D. Bragg, Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, Dr. Hilda Lazarus, Miss Mildred 
Johns. Others are being invited. 

Supplementing and interpreting the Columbus 
assembly will be a series of two-day meetings during 
October and November in 36 large centers, of which 
22 will be in Northern Baptist territory: Boston, 
Albany, Rochester, Harrisburg, Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Des Moines, Denver, 
Lincoln, Kansas City, St. Louis, Seattle, Portland, 
Fresno, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. These area 
meetings will have two parts: 1. an interdenomina- 
tional mass meeting at which outstanding speakers 
will present the challenge of the Advance Program; 
2. interdenominational meetings led by a team of a 
Christian national, a missionary, a secretary, and a 
board member. In accompanying denominational 
meetings, Baptists will meet as Baptists to consider 
their own foreign work. Methodists will meet as 
Methodists. All will meet as members of a world 
fellowship with a world mission in the mass meeting. 

Attendance at the Columbus, Ohio, Assembly will 
be on a delegated basis. Northern Baptists are given 
a quota of 160—youth, laymen, women, pastors, 
denominational leaders. All registrations must clear 
through the Foreign Mission Board and the Woman’s 
Board. Attendance at area meetings is unlimited. 
Any Baptist may attend. 

What we have done in foreign missions has been 
well done. What we are doing is significantly fruitful. 
Not to do more now, however, and not to do it better, 
in view of both needs and opportunities, is inex- 
cusable. We must advance if we are to be worthy of 
our Lord whose grace divine should be the portion of 
all men. 
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The Whole Family and My Neighbor Too! 


A one-act play for use in promoting Missions Magazine 


By HELEN MORSE WIGGINTON 


ScenE—A Baptist living-room 
Tme—Early evening 
CHARACTERS— 
Howard Turner, the father 
Mildred Turner, the mother 
Phillip Turner, the college age 
son 
Christine Turner, the teen-age 
daughter 
Jean Turner, the younger daugh- 
ter about 10 years old 
Mrs. Mayberry, the grand- 
mother 
Mrs. Wilson, the neighbor 
PROPERTIES NEEDED—A_ 1947- 
1948 set of Missions Magazines, 
a newspaper; a book shelf with 
a set of books similar to encyclo- 
paedia; current issues of several 
magazines, such as The Saturday 
Evening Post, The National Geo- 
graphic, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Reader’s Digest, Saturday 
Review of Literature, Time, or 
News Week; a magazine rack 
or low table upon which maga- 
zines are arranged nicely; a 
telephone; a Bible on the liv- 
ing room table; or a desk well 
placed. 
(When the play opens Father is 
seated in an easy chair, reading 
the newspaper. Jean is sprawled 
face down on the floor reading the 
newspaper comic section, kicking 
her heels up behind her, and chew- 
ing gum. Off stage can be heard 
the clatter of dishes and some 
vague voices.) 
Mr. Turner—Where’s your 
mother? 
JeEaAN—Doing the dishes, I guess. 
Mr. Turner—Why aren’t you 
helping? 
JEAN—Told me to get out of the 
kitchen, I was in the way. 
Mr. Turner—H’m! (Reaches for 
another section of the newspaper. 


Jean gets up and leaves the room, 
leaving the newspaper strewn on 
the floor. Enter Mrs. Mayberry 
with a recent copy of Missions 
tucked under her arm, stops to 
pick up newspaper from floor and 
places on table nearby, then seats 
herself on davenport, adjusts 
glasses and reads. Father looks 
up at her and returns to his read- 
ing. Silence for a moment or so.) 

Mrs. Mayserry—My! My! 

Mr. Turner—(Looking at Mrs. 
Mayberry) What are you 
shocked about Mother May- 
berry? 

Mrs. Mayserry—I’m reading 
about “female liquor sluggers.” 

Mr. Turner—That’s a slangy 
sounding expression for you to 
use! What about them? 

(Enter Mrs. Turner and Christine 
slowly engaged in quiet conversation. 
Mrs. Mayberry rises from chair, 
crosses to Mr. Turner and hands 
him Missions, pointing to the arti- 
cle. She stands by his chair, looking 
over his shoulder as he reads and 
they exchange several glances over 
the article. Mrs. Turner and Chris- 
tine take pieces of the newspaper 
and settle to read. Enter Philip 

Puitiep—What an assignment! 

Mrs. TurRNER—Something for one 
of your classes, dear? 

Puit1e—Yep! for public speaking, 
a debate on race—(Starts to look 
through magazines on the table. 
Mrs. Mayberry returns to the 
davenport). 

Mrs. TuRNER—Sit down, Philip 
and relax. You'll never find 

‘ anything on race or any other 
question that way— 

Mrs. Mayserry—Race, 
Maybe I can help you— 

Puitir—(A bit impatiently) How? 

Mrs. Mayserry—You go up to 


Phil? 





my room and bring me the pile 
of magazines from my closet 
shelf. (Exit Philip) 

Mrs. Turner—That is nice of 
you, Mother, perhaps you can at 
least quiet him down. 

(Enter Philip with an armful of 


Missions Magazines. He seats 
himself by Mrs. Mayberry on the 
davenport.) 

Mrs. Mayserry—(Takes up a 
copy of Missions) Here is an 
article, “Three Racial Blood 
Streams Under the Skin.” 

Puitrp—(Takes Missions from her 
hand, looks a minute) Yea— 
looks good— 

Mrs. Mayserry—(Who has been 
leafing through other copies) In 
this number is another article 
that sounds like what you want, 
“Direct Through Passage In- 
stead of Color Line Detours.” 

Puir—(Takes the copy) I'll say! 

Mrs. Mayserry—(Picks another 
copy from pile) And here is an 
article about the Red Race, the 
American Indian. 

Puit1p—( Takes the copy) Boy, this 
will be great! I'll have different 
stuff from all the other fellows. 
And all because of you, Gran. 
(He leans down and places kiss on 
her cheek). Thanks a lot, Gran. 
Not every fellow has a Grand- 
mother smart enough to help 
him on his debate material! 

Mrs. Mayserry—(Smiling) It’s 

’ not the Grandmother, much as 
I would like to take the credit! 
Your help has come from the 
magazine, every one of those 
articles is in Missions. Remem- 
ber that! 

(Exit Philip) 

Mrs. TurNeER—Oh, so that’s 
where you got all this help for 
Philip. I’d never have thought 
of looking there, I’m afraid. 

(The telephone rings and Christine 

rushes to answer.) , 

CuRISTINE—(At phone)—Hello— 
oh, hi! (Listens a second) Uh- 
huh. What? We were! Oh, 
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shucks! (giggles) ‘Too bad you 
had to remind me! All right. 
I'll be seeing you! (Hangs up 
phone) 

Mrs. TurNeEr—What’s up now? 

CuRISTINE—Silly old map we have 
to make on Alaska, showing all 
the industries and other things 
of interest in that country, 
around the edge or else on the 
map itself. Miss Hooper will 
give anyone a nice round and 
very red zero if the map is not 
in by noon tomorrow. Shucks, 
I was going for a walk! (Goes to 
shelf of books appearing to be 
encyclopedias and begins to look 
through them.) 

Mr. Turner—(Sets himself up at 
a desk or the living-room table 
with sheaf of bills and checkbook, 
ink bottle, pen, etc. obviously to 
do some desk work) Well, I'll 
settle the family’s financial af- 
fairs while one child settles the 
race problem, another explores 
Alaska and you two beauties 
of my home (nodding to Mrs. 
Turner and Mrs. Mayberry), 
relax and improve your minds. 
(All smile at one another but 
Christine who continues to hunt 
through the books.) 


Mrs. TurnNer—Wonder’ where 
Jean is? 
Jean—Hey,. Grandma (enters 


breathlessly into room) I need a 
story for school. Tell me one. 
Mr. Turner—Jean, I think you 
should be more respectful to 
your Grandmother. Also I think 
you should look up your own 

stories for school. 

Mrs. Mayserry—(Smiling at Mr. 
Turner and drawing Jean down 
on davenport beside her.) It’s all 
right, Howard. Dear, I do think 
I have a story for you, one I 
read in last year’s MIssIons 
about two queens, the Queen 
of Burma and Queen Victoria 
and the Bible. It will be a nice 
one and very different to tell. 
(Rises) Come Jean, let us go 
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upstairs to my room where we 
won’t disturb the family and you 
can tell it back to me, after I 
tell it to you, so you will be sure 
just how you are going to tell it 
to the class in school tomorrow.* 
(They exit). 

Mr. Turner—(Indulgenily) 
Grandma and her Missions 
Magazine! 

Mrs. Turner—What a Godsend 
it has proven to be today, help- 
ing out two of our children with 
their school work! 

CuristTInE—(Turning around) If 
it helped out two why not all 
three of us? (Crosses to daven- 
port where remaining Missions 
are scattered and almost fran- 
tically picks up a copy) Alaska! 
Doesn’t anyone draw maps of 
Alaska? (Leafs through Muts- 
sions a bit more) Wowy! It is 
here! 

Mr. AnD Mrs. TurNER—(Look up 
and speak about the same time) 
Chris! My gracious! Now what? 

CuRISTINE—(Runs from one to the 
other with Missions, opens it) 
Here is just the thing, a map of 
Alaska, and around it are pic- 
tures of industries, planes, just 
everything which I need. Of 
course, I'll have to make it 
larger and color it, but I'll have 
the best map of the class be- 
cause of this magazine. (Runs 
from room waving the copy of 
MissIons) 

Mr. Turner—Now, perhaps we 
can have a few minutes quiet, so 
I can add, I mean subtract cor- 
rectly. Say, Mildred, here’s a re- 
newal subscription blank for 
The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, do you want to keep on 
subscribing to that magazine? 

Mrs. Turner—Certainly. I use 
it to find out what I want to 
read. (Sighs) I just wish I had 
time to read all the books I 
check in it. (Doorbell rings off 
stage and voice from offstage calls) 
Hello, anybody home? 





Mrs. TuRNER—Yes, come in, Mrs. 
Wilson. Howard and I are in 
the living room. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Turner rise as Mrs. 

Wilson enters—AIl shake hands and 

then are seated.) 

Mrs. Witson—I’Il only be here a 
few minutes but I came because 
I am in charge of the club meet- 
ing next week and I need some 
help. I am trying to plan the 
decorations to fit the speaker. 
You know the speaker is to be 
Miss Williamson, who has just 
returned from Puerto Rico. I 
wondered what you would think 
of a table centerpiece that was a 
miniature of a Puerto Rican 
hut, with some native trees and 
people around it. 

Mrs. TuRNER—A lovely idea! 

Mrs. Witson—The only thing is 
where would I find an authentic 
picture to be my model? 

Mrs. Turner—Oh, I 
know— 

Mr. Turner—(Interrupts) I'll bet 
I have the answer! 

Mrs. Witson—Oh, do you, Mr. 
Turner? What? 

Mr. TurNeR—Call Mother May- 
berry, Mildred. 

Mrs. TurNER—Why—? 

Mr. TurNeER—(Impatienily) Go 
ahead, call her! 

Mrs. Turner—(Goes to door) 
Mother. 

(Answering voice of Mrs. Mayberry 

offstage) Yes. 

Mrs. TurNER—Will you please 
come down here a minute? Mrs. 
Wilson is here and Howard 
thinks you can help her with a 
problem. (Turning back toward 
Mr. Turner) Howard, you know 
Mother has nothing Puerto Ri- 
can around here. 

(Mrs. Mayberry enters, greets Mrs. 

Wilson and seats herself.) 

Mr. Turner—Mother Mayberry, 
this afternoon I have seen you 
answer the needs of three mem- 
bers of our family with just one 
object. Now our neighbor has 
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come in for some help about a 

club program and J am wager- 

ing you can answer her with that 
same article. 

Mrs. Turner—Oh, now I see! 
(Smiles knowingly) 

Mrs. Witson—Mrs. Mayberry I 
need an authentic picture of a 
Puerto Rican hut, trees, and 
people, so I can make a table- 
sized model of one to use as a 
centerpiece for Club next week. 
Do you have anything to help 
me? 

(Mrs. Mayberry reaches for the pile 

of Misstons Magazines and looks 

on the covers for dates.) 

Mr. Turner—(As all watch) See! 

Mrs. Mayserry—I wonder where 
the latest Missions is? 

Mrs. TurNER—Maybe that is the 
copy that Christine took— 

Mr. Turner—Yes, sir, Mother 
Mayberry, Christine found her 
map of Alaska in a Missions. 

Mrs. Mayserry—(Goes to door) 
Christine, will you please bring 
me that Missions you are us- 
ing, just for a minute, dear? 

Mrs. Witson—I am sorry to be 
such a bother. 

(Christine enters with Missions.) 

Mrs. Mayserry—(Taking Muis- 
sions from Christine, opens it to 
a certain page) Here is exactly 
what you need, this picture of 
Puerto Rican poverty on this 
page of current events of mis- 
sionary interest. 

Mrs. Witson—(Takes Missions 
from Mrs. Mayberry, slowly turns 
the pages to glance at the articles 
and then at the cover) Surely Mis- 
SIONS magazine. I had almost 
completely forgotten about it, 
not completely because whoever 
has once been a reader or sub- 
scriber can never completely 
forget it. I took it when I was 
President of our Woman’s Mis- 
sion Society. It really is a won- 
derful missionary magazine, 
from cover to cover, and so help- 
ful to any man or woman hold- 








ing office in the church. And be- 
sides, it encourages missionary 
interest and loyalty and makes 
us willing and eager to support 
the men and women who are 
bringing the Christian faith and 
gospel to other people. I used 
Missions a great deal and en- 
joyed all I read in it. I really 
should not have let my sub- 
scription lapse, but I found we 
were taking so many magazines 
and not reading them that I 
just gave up several, and Mis- 
SIONS was among them. I realize 
now I made a mistake. So I 
shall see the Club Manager of 
our church right away and get 
my name back on the list. 

Mr. Turner—Well, I’d probably 
have said let Missions go too, 
just as I tried to get Mildred to 
let The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature drop a little while ago, but 
after today’s experiences— 
NEVER! With my own eyes I 
have seen, and with my own 
ears I have heard that Missions 
serves the whole family and 
(smiling at Mrs. Wilson) it has 
helped our neighbor too! From 
now on I read it too. I will not 
only pay for it to come into our 
home, but J am going to read 
it, so I will be as world-minded 
as my family is! (Opens check 
book and prepares to write a 
check) How much is it, Mother 
Mayberry? 

Mrs. Maysperry—We can get it 
through our Church club plan 
at only $1.50 a year, instead of 
the $2.00 individual rate. 

Mr. TurNER—It would be cheap 
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at twice the price! Today it has 
saved my family the cost of an 
encyclopaedia, a reference li- 
brary on race, a book of stories, 
and my neighbor a book of pic- 
tures on Puerto Rico. Yes, Sir, 
Missions has served my family 
and my neighbor, too! 
CURTAIN 








CHURCH FURNITURE—— 


Pews, Pulpits, Poulet a Cypnein 
Tables, Altar Vases, Al par Coesenn, Bows 

Fonts, Sunday ——_ Furniture. all 

or sell your old equipment. 


Catalog and details on request 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. H-8 Seranton 2, Pa. 























MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOUR CHURCH CLASS 
OR CLUB 


Sell our marvelous new OVEN MAID 
disposable oven liners. A brand new 
scientific product that every housewife 
needs and wants. OVEN MAID pro- 
tects ovens from drips and boilovers. 
Keeps your oven spic and span without 
hard work. OVEN MAID can be used 
in any type oven. You will be amazed 
at your sales volume even in small 
communities. Unsolicited repeat orders 
will add to your profits as they have 
for so many others. Inexpensive, at- 
tractively packaged and useful. Gener- 
ous discounts. Write today for full 
information — Northup Products Co., 
Dept. 6, 615 Chestnut, Mishawaka, 
Indiana. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





And So They Were Married! 


The story of a romance in 19th Century China 


Scene: Canton, China. 

Time: 1842, the year the Treaty 
of Nanking opened five of China’s 
ports to the commerce of the West, 
but the Westerner still is most 
objectionable to the Chinese. 

Circumstances: Robert Morrison 
has already made a stealthy inva- 
sion of China for the purpose of 
translating the Bible into the 
Chinese language. He lived guard- 
edly in an attic with one Chinese 
friend to assist with the translation 
and to provide for his needs. The 
one place near China where for- 
eigners could go freely was to the 
Portuguese Island of Macao off 
the coast of Canton. Tradespeople 
and missionaries gathered there 
and looked longingly at the main- 
land. One day in 1834 a doctor 
arrived in Canton. He was Peter 
Parker, a Congregationalist, the 
first Protestant medical missionary 
to China. A limited number of 
Chinese came for his services, 
which they half feared since his 
methods smacked of the West. His 
hospital was the best he could 
secure from the reluctant com- 
munity and left much to be de- 
sired. One morning in April, 1843, 
he looked up to see an American 
standing before him. 


EPISODE I—Peter Parker's 
Hospital 


ParRKER: Good morning, sir. 
Pardon my show of feeling, but I 
haven’t seen anyone like you— 
well, for a week at least! Do come 
in. There is a Chinese stool. 

Maccowan: Thank you. If I am 
a welcome sight to you, how do 
you suppose you look to me—you 
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By ADA P. STEARNS 


established, going on with your 
medical work under a roof. I heard 
another doctor had been here a 
few years and made my way here 
after losing it half a dozen times. 
My name is Daniel Macgowan and 
I’m an American. I’ve had a little 
training with the scalpel and won- 
der whether you could put up with 
some help until I get my bearings. 
I arrived over here in Macao the 
seventh of March after leaving 
America the 3rd of November. 
Parker : The number of patients 
has been increasing steadily as 
cures have disarmed the people. 
You know their adherence to the 
past. They’d rather die doing as 
their forefathers did than live by 
anything that seems contrary to 
the will of the ancestors. I usually 
get only the patients that are at 
death’s door. If I had respectable 
equipment I could do better. Stay 
around for a while. At least I can 
show you such cases as never be- 
fore set your inquisitive scientific 
mind to working. What can’t the 
human body stand? The women 
are the worst, apparently neglected 
as soon as they become disabled. I 
needn’t tell you, for you’ll know 
all about it by the end of a week. 
MacGowan: You’re crowded 
here. Can you think of any place 
I might try to find a room? 
Parker: Wait a few days until 
the people have seen you here with 
me and maybe you can get in 
somewhere. There is an inn but I 
don’t advise it. My Chinese board 
bed happens to be a double one and 
you can have the other half. 
Where’s your wife, coming later? 


Maccowan: I’m a bachelor un- 
til I get some of these things 
straightened out. After all, it is 
asking a good deal of a woman to 
accept the kind of life we have to 
offer when she could be perfectly 
comfortable back home. One thing 
about it, Parker, if a woman says 
that magic word yes to such fellows 
as we are, we can be sure she is 
doing it from love of us and love of 
the work and love of the Lord, and 
nothing else. That is one of the 
ways we're lucky. By the way, I 
didn’t tell you I’m a Baptist. I 
have been over here with the rest 
of them at Macao and Hongkong, 
a fine little group, but I’m for mov- 
ing on, for I don’t think that is 
ever going to be our mission. Every- 
body’s going to crowd in there and 
I want to start a work of my own. 
With conditions as they are in 
America, there’s bound to be a 
split in the ranks, too. Some from 
the North, some from the South— 
they’re bound to take sides on this 
slavery business that is becoming 
tense back home. So if I can spend 
some time here with you getting an 
idea of China and of the diseases I 
am going to be treating, I'll move 
on up the coast early in the fall. 

Parker: Come along and share 
experiences. By the way, I have 
heard of one of your Baptist men 
in Hongkong—William Dean. He 
came to Hongkong from Siam last 
year, didn’t he? 

Maccowan: Yes, Dean is the 
first missionary American Baptists 
ever sent to the Chinese. He came 
out in 1834 and went to work 
among the Chinese immigrants in 
Bangkok, supposedly waiting for 
China to open her doors to the 
West, but he’s fallen in love with 
the place, and while he is in Hong- 
kong just now because of his 
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health, you'll see him back in 
Bangkok as soon as he can work 
it out. He’s had pretty bad luck. 
His bride died in Singapore on the 
way out, leaving him with a little 
baby girl. He married an English 
missionary about five years ago 
and they have a baby girl now. If 
I’m not mistaken you are about to 
have your first customer of the 
day. I’ll stay in the background in 
order not to “prejudice the case.” 


EPISODE II—Ningpo, 
November, 1843 


Some months later a small boat 
stops in the harbor of Ningpo in 
eastern China, one of the five ports 
opened to the West by the Treaty 
of Nanking, 1842. A young man 
makes his way ashore the best he 
can in the midst of the clamor of 
the dock hands and coolies. There 
is not another westerner to be seen 
and he realizes from the looks he 
receives that he is definitely “a 
foreign devil.” Even the Chinese 
inns refuse to admit him and no 
home will let him have a room. He 
learns that Christian patience is 
the only way out. Finally he meets 
a rather canny Chinese business 
man who has begun to trade with 
the outside world and has been 
getting some new ideas. 

BustNessMAN: You say that you 
cure people who are sick. A doctor 
on one of your boats cured a man 
one day. He cut him and he got 
well. Do you have anything that 
cuts? (Macgowan opens his bag 
with a few simple instruments and 
some medicines.) That is all good. 
You may have a room and [I shall 
see whether you can be admitted 
to the Taoist temple over there to 
have a place to care for the sick, 
but you must be very careful. 


EPISODE IlI—Months Later 


BusinessMAN: You say you are 
bringing a woman, a white woman, 
to live here with you, that you 
are going to marry? That is very 
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bad. I cannot help you if you do 
that. Why do you do this? 

Maccowan: I need a home and 
I love this woman and she loves 
me. 

BusINEssMAN: You say you 
love her and she loves you. What 
is that? Why do you not say that 
your most worthy parents have 
chosen her for you, that your mar- 
riage will be profitable to both 
families? Can she work hard? Can 
she bear sons? Love is no good 
reason for this. You are making 
yourself much trouble. You must 
live outside the city gates, for no 
white woman could ever be ad- 
mitted within the great walls of 
Ningpo, the walls our ancestors 
built for our protection. A white 
man, yes, but a white woman, 
never. She cannot cure anything. 


EPISODE IV—Calcutta, India, 
April, 1844 


Miss Mary Ann Osborne, an 
English governess arrives in Cal- 
cutta in company with some Eng- 
lish missionaries. Another boat is 
arriving from the East via Singa- 
pore, having on board a young 
American missionary doctor who 
took some of his training in Paris 
and met Miss Mary Ann. The 
doctor, no other than Dr. Daniel 
J. Macgowan, soon makes his way 
to the home of the missionary of 
the Church Missionary Society of 
England, brother of Mary Ann. 

Maccowan: How do you do, 
Mary Ann? (Remember that speech 
was formal and dignified in those 
days when courtships were usually 
consummated by correspondence and 
after a reluctant approval from the 
bride’s father.) Did you enjoy your 
voyage from England? Did your 
parents have peace of mind about 
your coming to India and this next 
step we are taking together? Only 
a woman of great courage would 
attempt it. 

Mary Ann: Think, Daniel, of 
all that this voyage is meaning to 


me—lI’m seeing my brother, here 
is India all about me, here before 
me stands my husband of tomor- 
row and after that there will be 
our very own home in China. Was 
ever a girl so fortunate and was 
every anyone’s life so crowded? 
It doesn’t take courage to accept 
so many blessings as this all at 
once. Father and mother were 
very well, thank you. 

Maccowan: Are you quite ready 
for all the events? The wedding? 
The next voyage? Can I help you? 
Has your brother consented to 
unite us in marriage? I suppose 
everything is attended to in a 
masterly way. 

Mary Ann: I hope people are 
not going to criticize me, Daniel, 
most of all you. I did bring very 
simple things for the wedding. 
Most of them can be made over as 
plain as people in China will ex- 
pect of a missionary, but I want 
you to know now that I have been 
frivolous in one thing, and maybe 
you'll think your bride extrava- 
gant, but I had to have one little 
thing and I'll keep it forever. I 
brought a veil, a very small one; 
now, really, do you mind? 

MacGowan: (Thinking of her 
love for pretty things and the home 
ahead of her in Ningpo, he cannot 
bring himself to mar her joy in these 
days and resolves not to tell her 
anything until she sees the place for 
herself.) I cannot wait until I see 
you in that veil. The groom will be 
the proudest man on earth to claim 
such a beautiful bride. 


EPISODE V—Ningpo, 
April 25, 1844 


A very happy bride and a very 
disconcerted groom are staring at 
the harbor as the ocean-going 
vessel pulls into the port. 

Mary Ann: China is so different. 
I thought the Orient was very 
much alike everywhere and that I 
knew a good deal from my broth- 

(Continued on page 508) 
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TIDINGS 


Can Your Heart Hold a Child? 








Due to an unfounded fear of tuberculosis this adventure 
in Christian friendliness might have ended in disaster 


AN your heart and your home 

hold a child regardless of its 
race or its nationality or its social 
background or the condition of 
health of a member of its family? 
Miss Esther Davis, Christian 
Friendliness missionary of Chi- 
+ cago set this question ringing in 
the ears of the people of Sunny 
Dale, Illinois. 

And Jesus took a child and set him in 
the midst of them; and when he had 
taken him in his arms, he said unto 
them: Whosoever shall receive one of 
such children in my name, receiveth me, 
and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth 
not me, but him that sent me. Mark 9: 
36-37 


In the summer of 1946 two boys 
Bing and Eddie, were guests in 
one of the homes of Sunny Dale. 
They lived in the fresh air and 
sunshine and attended the Va- 
cation Bible School at the Com- 
munity Church of Sunny Dale. 
It was a new experience for these 
two boys who lived in Chicago’s 
Chinatown. It was, also, a new 
experience for the Sunny Dale 
community. Everyone became fond 
of these two boys, and because 
Eddie and Bing were “set in the 
midst of them,” the people were 
ready to hold other children in 
their hearts and in their homes. 

Esther Davis promised that she 
would find children who would be 
able to come to the homes which 
were opened to them. Nine families 
volunteered their homes; some 
would have two children and others 
one. Missionaries to Chinese, Fil- 
ipinos, and Mexicans, and the 
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By FLORENCE FAIRHILL 


Christian Center workers from 
Aiken Institute recommended the 
children. Miss Davis called in each 
home to acquaint the families in 
Chicago with the families to which 
their children were going in Sunny 
Dale. Each child and his parents 
were joyous that such an oppor- 
tunity had come. The Rev. Mr. 
Morikawa of the First Baptist 
Church of Chicago said: “‘This is 
the way. . . .”” One mother said: 
“Surely God was talking in all 
your hearts at just this time when 
I was most discouraged about what 
to do with my son.” Another 
mother wrote: “What a spiritual 
demonstration.” 

Each child was required to have 
a thorough physical examination. 


o% FIELDS 








Meanwhile the families of Sunny 
Dale planned their Vacation 
Church School, with planned hand- 
craft, recreation, music and Bible 
stories. Everyone was eager to be 
a part of the interracial experience. 
Parents realized that this was an 
opportunity to have their children 
with and enjoy the children of 
different backgrounds. 

Further preparation for the in- 
terracial experiment included pub- 
licity. Each family was responsible 
for the transportation of its guests 
from Chicago to Sunny Dale. Most 
of the people sensed to miss the 
real reason for the project: to have 
interracial fellowship and permit 
children to make friends with dif- 
ferent children in a place where 
there was sunshine instead of shad- 
ows, and fresh-air instead of coal 
dust. 

Residents of Sunny Dale vol- 
unteered to help with the school. 
Their plans included projects for 
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Twelve children from Chicago’s Chinatown who had a good time in the 


Sunny Dale Christian Friendliness adventure. Bing and Eddie are at the left 
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the boys and girls. The boys would 
make bright colored flamingo birds 
for lawns, thatched roof bird houses 
and picture frames. The girls would 
sew colorful skirts, make lapel pins 
or cook. Preparations were made 
and Sunny Dale was full of joyous 
overtones of expectation. 

However, all was not simple nor 
without problems. The hearts of 
the residents were tested by one 
problem which seemed to loom to 
greatness over night. Two families 
arranged to call for their girls 
together. When they arrived in 
the neighborhood where the girls, 
Betty and Flora, lived, they did 
not like the dirty streets and the 
drunken men lounging about the 
stores and houses. Walking through 
a dingy, dark hallway to one of the 
homes, the families found an old 
woman who did not invite them 
in. The families from Sunny Dale 
found it difficult to remember that 
the children for whom they were 
calling lived in this neighborhood 
day after day. The things which 
were depressing or shocking to 
strangers were everyday occur- 
rences in the neighborhood. 

Soon Betty and Flora were ready 
to go. On the way to the car, one 
of the women from Sunny Dale 
noticed an emaciated looking 
young woman in one of the win- 
dows of the house. Betty said that 
the young woman was her “sister” 


Four girls learning how to sew during their Sunny Dale visit 


and that she had tuberculosis. She 
also told that her mother had died 
from the same dread disease. 

Apprehension took seed in the 
hearts of the callers. By the time 
the two Sunny Dale women had 
returned to their homes, the seed 
had taken root and had brought 
forth fear and doubt. The women 
wondered what they should do 
with the girls. Betty was already 
homesick, but Flora loved her new 
but temporary Sunny Dale home. 
However the women returned to 
Chicago with the girls and left 
them there. 

The Christian Friendliness chair- 
man of Sunny Dale soon learned 
what had happened. She wondered 
what she could do. No one needed 
the fresh air, nourishing food and 
good family fellowship more than 
these two girls. If they were 
healthy, as their physical examina- 
tions had certified, then they must 
be allowed to return. 

Flora was not idle in her wish to 
return. She called the family where 
she had been assigned, but the 
people did not feel they should 
come for her again. Then Flora 
called the Christian Friendliness 
chairman and begged to be allowed 
to return. 

The chairman and her husband 
visited Aiken Institute to check 
again on the health certificates. 
They found that the children had 








been examined in a_ tuberculosis 
hospital and were found to be 
completely free of the disease. The 
chairman therefore decided that 
the two girls should be permitted 
to return. 

Flora was back in Sunny Dale 
two hours before the chairman 
returned. In those two intervening 
hours telephones buzzed and bad 
feelings were built up through mis- 
understanding. Although the local 
doctor, the T B hospital, and the 
health certificates insisted that 
Flora did not have tuberculosis, 
nor did anyone in her family, fear 
had blinded some of the people 
of Sunny Dale. 

Careful thought and prayer 
saved the day. Flora remained in 
Sunny Dale to play with the chil- 
dren and to hear -Bible stories. 
Although the problem had loomed 
before all for several days, in the 
joy of experience it began to shrink 
to its normal size. The family 
where Flora stayed were happy to 
have her. Everyone in the com- 
munity learned the true value of 
Christian Friendliness. 

The children from Chicago left 
Sunny Dale with glowing faces. 
In their hearts they held memories 
of friendships across lines of na- 
tionality and class. John had let 
Dick, a Japanese boy, play with 
his favorite football. Jane had 
shown Flora her precious collection 
of bright beads and whispered 
little secrets in her ear. Later the 
Chicago mothers held other mem- 
ories in their hearts. Through their 
children’s joy they learned the 
real worth of such a project. 

Can your heart and your home 
hold a child? The people of Sunny 
Dale answered, “ Yes.” 

Can YOUR heart hold a child? 
There are thousands of children 
in our cities who have never spent 
a week in the country. To them 
cows and horses exist in picture 
books, and grass and flowers grow 
(Continued on page 508) 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 52. Repentance 


Across 
1. “. . . ye: for the kingdom of 
heaven is” Matt. 3:2 
6. “that covereth his sins shall 
. . » prosper” Prov. 28:13 
8. “Repent ye therefore, and 
. converted” Acts 3:19 
10. “Look not thou upon the wine 
when itis . . .” Prov. 23:31 


ll. “‘a broken ... a contrite 
heart” Ps. 51:17 

12. “. . . ye unto me, saith the 
Lord” Zech. 1:3 

15. “. . . ye the Lord while he 


may be found” Isa. 55:6 
17. Seed vessel 
18. “call ye . 

near” Isa. 55:6 


. . him while he is 


20. “every one from his. . . way” 
Jer. 25:35 

22. Sanctions 23. Senior 

25. “sinned greatly in that I 


















































82. North River 
34. “Submit ... therefore to God” 
Jas. 4:7 
87. “Lord is . . . unto them that 
are of a broken heart” Ps. 
34:18 
“he ... faithful and just to 
forgive” 1 John 1:19 
41. “came not to . . . the right- 
eous” Mark 2:17 
45. “just persons, which need . . . 
repentance” Luke 15:7 
46. “the ... shall be cut off” 
Prov. 2:22 
48. Compass point 50. Cereal 
51. Altar of testimony Josh. 22:34 
52. “over . . . sinner that repent- 
eth” Luke 15:7 
54. Father 
55. ““Depart . . . evil, and do 
good”’ Ps. 34:14 
57. “but. ..s to repentance” 
Luke 5: 32 


39. 











































































































have .. .”’ II Sam. 24:10 59. Field-marshal 
27. “for he will abundantly ...” 60. “Harden not . . . heart” Ps. 
Isa. 55:7 95:8 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 
61. “keep yourselves from. . .” 
1 John 5:21 
Down 
2. Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3:28 


~ 


Spanish dollar 

4. Place a man’s creation Gen. 
28 

5. “. .. away the iniquity of 
thy servant” II Sam. 24:10 

6. North Dakota 7. Size of shot 

“Sacrifices of God area... 

spirit” Ps. 51:17 

9. “All the... of the world 
shall remember and turn” 
Ps. 22:27 

13. Same as 18 across 

14. Point of the crescent moon 

16. “And spared not the... 
world” II Pet. 2:5 

19. “. . . without ceasing”’ I 
Thess. (?) 

21. Number of chapter in Psalms 

beginning ““O Lord, rebuke 


@ 


me not.” ° 

24. “Let the wicked . . . his way” 
Isa. 55:7 

26. Sign 

28. “thy ... and thy staff they 
comfort me” Ps. 23:4 

29. Dutch 30. Nova Scotia 


$1. “turn away your faces from 
. .. your abominations” 
Ezek. 14:6 

Hurrah 

“If we confess our. . 
John 19 


33. 


35. . 5 
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36. Third note in scale 

38. “repent ye, and believe the 
... Mark 1:15 

40. “a... of bees and honey” 
Judges 14:8 

41. 200 (Roman numerals) 

42. “if ye be . . . of the Spirit” 

Gal. 5:18 

. Lord 

. Guardian spirits of men 

. Japanese statesman 
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49. “Who hath . . . to hear, let 
him hear” Matt. 13:9 

50. “when he was yet a great 
way...” Luke 15:20 

52. Bone 

538. “endureth to the... 
be saved” Matt. 10:22 

56. “I am the good shepherd, 
and know . . . sheep” John 
10:14 

58. Same as 45 across. 


shall 


Text is 1, 11, 12, 34, 55, 60 and 61 combined. 
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Let’s Reach Our Goal 
By MARY EDITH AREY 


OR several years now the na- 
tional goal for the women’s 
Love Gift has been $300,000. So 
far it has not been reached. It is 
encouraging to note, however, that 
the total amount raised each year 
has increased, until last year we 
passed the $279,000 mark. This 
figure truly represents some splen- 
did work on the part of hundreds 
of women. It has meant effective 
promotion and follow-up by the 
state and association First Vice- 
Presidents. It has meant sacrificial 
giving by women in churches large 
and small across the territory of 
our Northern Baptist Convention. 
Added to the Love Gift last year 
was the overwhelming success of 
the project adopted a year ago in 
May, that of providing 10,000 
CARE packages. Due to the great 
popular appeal of this project, over 
17,000 caRE packages were con- 
tributed. If we total these two 
special efforts, we find that our 
women were largely responsible 
for the raising of over $450,000—a 
record of which we can justly be 
proud. 
At the annual joint session of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
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Mission Society and the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society last May, which was at- 
tended by all the State Presidents 
or their representatives, it was 
voted to adopt again a goal of 
$300,000 for our 1948-1949 Love 
Gift. It was also agreed that there 
would be no additional project this 
year for which the women would be 
responsible. With this in view, 
optimism was expressed regarding 
the outlook for reaching our Love 
Gift goal for the first time in years. 
It seems quite reasonable to expect 
that having been successful in 
raising $450,000 last year, we can 
easily reach a $300,000 mark this 
year. We must guard, however, 
against complacency. Because it 
looks as if the task were simple 
compared to last year’s, we may 
be in danger of letting it drift 
along without any special stimula- 
tion, and wake up rudely at the 
end of the year to find that our 
carelessness has been costly and 
that we have failed badly. 
Perhaps our great trouble in the 
past has been our lack of inter- 
preting the meaning of the Love 
Gift. Many suggestions along this 


line have been made by the Na- 
tional Committee on Woman’s 
Work, but often these helps have 
not been put into use in the local 
woman’s society. An effective Love 
Gift monologue appears in this 
year’s program booklet, Thy Word 
a Light. Further helps will be avail- 
able through your vice-presidents 
this year. Won’t you use them to 
help your women see that their 
Love Gift reaches around the world 
—that it ministers to the children 
of Alaska, that it goes with the 
evangelist into the industrial areas 
of Japan, that it has a part in 
developing Christian leadership in 
Burma, that it penetrates the slums 
of our large American cities, that 
it gives promising young Negroes 
of our country an opportunity for a 
Christian education, that it is a 
source of security for our ministers 
and missionaries who have retired 
from active service. Our Love Gift 
means all these things and many, 
many more. It is for us to interpret 
this meaning to all of our women. 
If they understand, they will 
respond. 

Nearly half of our denomina- 
tional year is over. All too fre- 
quently we let the summer months 
slip by with nothing accomplished 
so far as our women’s work is 
concerned. Then we must work 
twice as hard the rest of the year 
to meet our objectives. If you have 
not yet reached the half-way mark 
on your Love Gift, will you in 
these next six months concentrate 
every effort on its completion, so 
that when we meet in San Fran- 
cisco in May, we may hold a 
service of real thanksgiving for 
having finally achieved our goal. 


aN ee A 


HERE IT ISI! 1 box Scripture Text Stationery, 
10 Christmas Cards, 10 Everyday Cards — total 
value $1.50. FREE, Illuminous Cross and Reli- 
gious Gift Catalog. It’s all yours for only $1.00. 
McBeth’s Religious Art Studio 
Dept. 5 Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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Missionary Education Projects 


What Is A Project? 


A project may include many 
phases of life. A project is an ex- 
cellent way to enlist all ages in a 
vital experience of learning: It 
should include worship, fellowship, 
study and research, eventuating in 
some service activity. This plan for 
projects is put into effect with the 
desire to serve churches or groups 
of churches which do not wish to 
use the regular mission study texts, 
or which have discovered a need, 
or have been stimulated to study 
some special phase of the mission 
task. 


Who May Initiate It? 


There is great value in many 
projects which are suggested by a 
leader who is aware of interests of 
a group and of trends of thinking 
and of needs of individuals, but a 
project initiated within the group 
itself may enlist more whole- 
hearted participation from the 
first. If a project is to be successful, 
it is necessary that all those who 
cooperate in it shall take some ac- 
tive part and find real satisfaction 
therein. Also, there must be a 
definite goal in sight. 


Steps 


1. When one or more persons 
see a need and begin to enlist others 
to meet that need, the project is 
under way. The situation must be 
analyzed with a view to seeing 
what direction the activity should 
take. Our projects must emphasize 
the educational element. 

2. Enlist those who will be re- 
quired to give guidance and obtain 
project materials. 

8. United thinking and planning 
should ensue and then assignments 
of responsibility. 
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4. Progress should be observed 
and recorded. 

5. Results should be evaluated. 
Worthwhile achievement should 
be stressed and failure should be 
analyzed. 


Desired Outcomes 


The participants shall have in- 
creased their knowledge, enthusi- 
asm, and sense of Christian World 
fellowship. There should be a larger 
realization of the basic demand of 
the gospel for participation of all 
Christians in the missionary pro- 
gram, an understanding of the de- 
velopment of the missionary pro- 
gram across the centuries, appreci- 
ation of the work that has been 
accomplished in behalf of mankind 
around the world, and a realization 
of the need for the Christian mis- 
sion in the world today. This should 
be first on the spiritual basis, and 
then economic and social. All of 
these outcomes will not appear in 
each project, but the larger the 
growth toward these ends, the bet- 
ter the quality of the project. 





Bible Book of the Month 
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Missionary Friendship Corner 


A separate room is desirable. 
Pictures of missionaries for whom 
the church is working should be 
framed and placed in this room. 
A map or maps showing mission 
fields with special emphasis upon 
those where the church’s main in- 
terest lies should be displayed. Mis- 
sionary magazines (Missions) or 
magazines that have articles that 
relate to mission service might be 
laid out on the table. Books on 
missionary topics, peace, steward- 
ship, temperance, or Christian citi- 
zenship should be available. There 
should be a place for a growing ex- 
hibit of articles from mission sta- 
tions at home and abroad. A guest 
book might record the number of 
people who came and the purpose 
of their visits. A missionary story 
hour for children might be initiated 
in this favorable atmosphere. Chil- 
dren’s books, pictures, and toys 
should be available here. The chil- 
dren should participate in develop- 
ing exhibits for display. This has 
been tried and found to be a valu- 
able project. Many variations may 
be worked out according to the 
interest and need of the church. 


Missionary Birthday Cards 


On each side of a card 7% x 9 
inches place information and illus- 
trations about the field and the mis- 
sionary whose birthday falls on the 
same day as a member of the Sun- 
day School. In this way a personal 
relationship is developed between 
the mission field and the recipient. 


A Church or Community 
Missionary Exhibition 
Such an exhibition might be pro- 
duced in connection with the School 
of Missions for the whole church 
and all the neighborhood churches. 
Various mission fields should be 
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assigned for study, with a view to 
discovering the development of the 
work, the needs which yet remain 
to be met, and ways to meet the 
needs of the people. Each group 
should bear in mind the forthcom- 
ing exhibition and collect articles 
to exhibit at that time. Booths rep- 











resenting various areas which had 
been studied by different groups 
could be set up in a large hall in the 
church. Those who participate as 
guides for the exhibits might be 
dressed in the costumes of various 
countries. Pictures might be bor- 
rowed, stereopticon talks given, il- 





luminated maps used, flags or sym- 
bols of the countries displayed to 
stimulate interest on the part of 
those who visit the exhibition. In- 
terdenominational work may be a 
part of the program. This plan has 
been carried out in a number of 
places with outstanding results. 











THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 








Dear Friends of the Fellowship:— 

The past few months Baptist 
young people have been doing some 
very serious thinking. Whether or 
not our lives are touched personally 
by the peacetime draft which goes 
into effect for the first time in the 
United States—the draft and the 
factors which brought it about have 
made us all keenly aware of two 
things: 1. That a vigorous move- 
ment for peace on the part of Chris- 
tians everywhere is not something 
to dream about for the future but 
an imperative for action now. 2. 
That, for the Christian, the reason 
for action is more fully apparent 
than ever—Jesus showed us the 
Way. 

The National Council at Green 
Lake through its Citizenship Com- 
mittee called upon young people to 
“prayerfully consider the affirma- 
tion for peace”’ which the Northern 
Baptist Convention had adopted. 
This affirmation briefly stated is as 
follows: We strongly believe that 


(1) we must oppose all complacency 
concerning war. 

(2) we must combat all moods of 
hysteria and hatred. 

(8) we must reject the feeling that war 
is inevitable. 

(4) we must use the creative Christian 
forces rather than rely chiefly upon 
military strength and strategy. 

(5) we must press for positive pro- 
grams which have immediate pos- 
sibilities for peace and interna- 
tional justice. 
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Royal Ambassadors 








(6) we must do everything possible 
to change the mood so as to avert 
war. 

(7) we must testify with renewed vigor 
to God’s righteous love for all men 
everywhere. 


A World Peace Movement has 
been launched in the Northern 
Baptist Convention, and Northern 
Baptists who are really concerned 
are being asked to give Dollars for 
Peace to make the program of edu- 
cation and action a positive reality. 
In the promotion of the World 
Peace Movement, the B.Y.F. rec- 
ommended the following: 1. That 
the state presidents be urged to 
provide a conspicuous place on 
their convention programs for the 
presentation of the World Peace 
Movement and its implications for 
young people. 2. That in all of the 
Crusade for Christ programs, par- 
ticularly the New Friends for 
Christ, the principles of the World 
Peace Movement become an inte- 
gral part of the Crusade, because 
it is not enough merely to get 
young people to commit themselves 
to the fellowship of the concerned 
(Church), but rather to the mission 
of the Church. 3. That the Color 
Caravans enlarge their area of con- 
cern so that they become Peace 
Caravans, presenting the ramifica- 
tions of the peace program. 4. That 
college and seminary deputation 
teams include in their programs 
definite areas of work, fundamental 





to the establishment of world 
peace. 5. That the month of Octo- 
ber be set aside in all our youth 
organizations as the month for 
particular attention to the under- 
lying factors essentia] in a stable 
world. Some suggested activities: 


(1) Posters for Peace; (2) Peace 
bulletins including evaluation of 
articles; (3) Films, filmstrips, and 
slides relevant to the peace move- 
ment; (4) Understanding of other 
nations and races through the 
medium of art, music, and litera- 
ture. (5) Dramatizations. It is esti- 
mated that 30,000 Dollars for 
Peace will be needed at the start. 
If Baptists, out of their love for 
Christ and their concern for their 
fellow men, give these dollars, 
there are three possible develop- 
ments in the program which will 
particularly interest young people. 
They are that: 1. At least one 
Peace Caravan be sent to troubled 
areas of Europe to make contact 
with other Christian youth for pur- 
poses of interpretation and insights 
on ways of peace. 2. Week-end 
Peace Caravans to visit churches 
and camps to challenge people to 
think and act for peace. 3. A youth 
seminar at Lake Success be ar- 
ranged to watch the workings of the 
United Nations. 


Leas & Hepp 
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Home Mission Books 


In the May issue of Missions the 
study books for young people’s and 
Guild groups were listed as to 
grade and the groups that would 
be using them. Some of the foreign 
study books were pictured on the 
pages. Here you will find pictured 
the three basic books on the home 
mission theme which Guild girls 
will be studying in their meetings. 
On Our Own Doorstep is for Alma 
Noble girls; Forty-Eight Plus! for 
Sally Peck groups; Puerto Rican 
Puzzles for Ann Judson Guilds. 
As a very important reference 
book for all groups is the one which 
was prepared on our own Baptist 
work, called Baptist Crossroads. 
All Guild groups should be sure to 
order the program booklets which 
outline the study programs for 
Guild meetings using these and 
the foreign study books. Indicate 
your age group when ordering. 
See the June issue for picture and 
titles, 35¢ each. 


Bible Reading Project 


The young people who went to 
the Oslo Youth Conference a year 
ago found a new interest in the 
Bible among the youth of Europe. 
They were finding it, not only a 
source of comfort amid the hard- 
ships of a postwar era but much 
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more were discovering in it the 
truth and reality which gives mean- 
ing to life and direction and stand- 
ard for new living. 

The Baptist Youth Fellowship 
is placing emphasis on the Bible, 
too, through the new Bible Reading 
Project. This becomes a project 
under the goal in the five-fold pro- 
gram of the Fellowship—‘Per- 
sonal Christian Living.”’ For the 
project two pamphlets have been 
prepared. A folder about the proj- 
ect, with suggestions on launching 
it, is called “ Because I Love” and 
is free. The “B.Y.F. Bible Reading 
List” gives suggested Scripture 
readings for the entire year. These 





are one cent each. Copies may be 
ordered from the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship office in Philadelphia. 
Another useful pamphlet is “My 
Reading Record” which helps to 
keep track of the passages read. 
This is one cent a copy. The read- 
ing list of Scripture passages is 
related to the New Judson Key- 
stone Graded lessons, “The Bible 
and Life Series” for Senior High 
Young People which will be ready 
for use this fall. 

The National Council of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship is giving 
emphasis to this project in these 
statements: 1. I Will Listen to God 
Speak Through His Word; 2. I 


Will Talk Daily With God; 3. I 
Will Be a Clean Channel Through 
Which God Can Work; 4. I Will 
Give. 

B. Y. F. Cares 

There’s an old saying, “‘ Nothing 
succeeds like success.’ Well, we'd 
rather put it, nothing counts like 
caring. And caring does not stop 
when goals are reached as long as 
needs still wait. We know they are 
tragic still so Baptist youth will 
do it again! Paragraphs from two 
missionaries’ letters indicate the 
still pressing need for relief. 

From China: “In Hangchow we 
see little real starving, but we are 
told that out in the country dis- 
tricts the situation is grave. What 
we are able to gather for relief is 
not sufficient, though it is a great 
help; even in our school the board- 
ing students do not get enough to 
eat. Many of them, however, are 
able to supplement the school food 
with food from home or by buying 
extra food from the street. Some 
are too poor for that.” 

From the Philippines: “Any- 
thing warm should be sent to 
Europe instead of to us, as it is so 
much more needed there. Wash 
dresses, for women and girls, baby 
clothing, washable boys’ clothing, 
blankets (light weight)—these are 
the things most needed now, in the 
line of clothing.” 
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You can help meet needs like 
this through your giving to the 
unified budget for the world mis- 
sionary work of the Northern 
Baptist Convention for in that 
budget is a sizeable item for relief. 
-} This year the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship sets no goals at all for 
its own relief project except the goal 
of caring. No goal of money is in 
the project but armloads of shoes, 
bundles of clothing, cartons of 
bedding—as much as we can pos- 
sibly send! Because winter—the 
time of greatest suffering—is just 
around the corner we'll begin 
right now. 

The National Council at Green. 
Lake in June approved the project 
and set about making some sugges- 
tions that would start young peo- 
ple thinking of what to do and 
what to send. Here are some: 


1. Make your B.Y.F. state con- 
vention a time for bringing in re- 
lief materials, packing and sending 
them. Have a dedication service 
before the boxes are sent to the 
nearest Church World Service ad- 
dress. (See September Missions for 
addresses). 

2. Acquaint young people 
with the B.Y.F. Relief Project in 
1948-49 through the new pam- 
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BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


VESPER DAY SERVICE 


November 14, 1048 


phlet. (Available at State Conven- 
tion offices). 

8. In each B.Y.F. set aside one 
day a month as “collection day” 
or “relief day.” 

4. Tap resources in the com- 
munity such as unclaimed clothing 
from dry cleaners or laundries, in 
addition to homes of church mem- 
bers. 

5. Hold a scavenger hunt for 
shoes—Valentine’s Day is a good 
one to use for this. 

6. Have a mending and shoe- 
shine party. 








7. Felt hats, knitting yarns, 
needles and thread may be put in 
the boxes, small articles in the 
pockets. 


Vesper Day—November 14 


Let’s make it a day to be remem- 
bered! On these pages is a cut of the 
Vesper Service which has been pre- 
pared by the Ohio Student Com- 
mission under the leadership of 
George Todd, who is now National 
Chairman of the B.Y.F. Student 
Commission. The service bears the 
title of the Fellowship theme of the 
year, “Ye Are My Witnesses,” and 
places emphasis on _ vocational 
discipleship. The price of the serv- 
ice is five cents each copy; in 
quantity of 10 or more three cents 
each. A sheet of directions ac- 
companies quantity or single or- 
ders. It is essential to completely 
carry out the service. The service 
may be ordered from either the 
General office of the B.Y.F. in 
Philadelphia, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
or the New York office, 152 
Madison Avenue. 

Put the new date on your calendar 
November 14. Get the planning 
under way now. Order the Vesper 
Day service at once. Make this a day 
to be remembered. 
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The Children’s World Crusade 





A New Mission Station 


The great adventure has begun: 
It hardly seems possible after all 
these years of waiting and plead- 
ing, we are actually prospecting for 
the new Bayaka station. You have 
every reason to be envious of us. 
It is frightening and yet a thrilling 
experience to do today something 
that will affect the lives of thou- 
sands of people for years to come. 
As we look out over the hills each 
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daybreak, we ask ourselves, “Is 
it today that we shall find the spot 
where the new station will be?” 
Smithy and I looked at some 
possible sites last July and again in 
December. A week ago we left the 
station with Ernest Atkins, the 
builder, and have been looking at 
other possible sites. In two days we 
shall be joined by the remainder of 
the Committee, the Armstrongs, 
Dr. Engwall, Mr. Bubeck, and 


Mr. Gittings, and then the decision 
will be made. 

What a contrast this prospecting 
trip is to the one that Smithy and 
I made in 1929 which lasted three 
months when we chose the site for 
our station at Kikongo. There 
were no automobile roads; no 
government built rest houses; no 
communication with the outside 
world except by long overland 
trek; and very little knowledge of 
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the vast territory we were to 
serve. 

This time our prospecting has 
been preceded by that of a com- 
mittee of native leaders, trained in 
our school at Kikongo. We left the 
station in our truck and in one day 
reached a point five days hike 
from Kikongo, in spite of engine 
trouble. Twice, while on baby 
clinic trips these past weeks, the 
car balked and I had to get it 
going by tinkering here and there. 

But the job of prospecting hasn’t 
changed a bit. It still takes miles, 
and miles and miles of tramping 
through elephant grass and jungle 
forests. We still must see that 
there is a plateau large enough for 
buildings, above the habitats of 
the malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
and the sleeping-sickness carrying 
tsetse flies, garden land to feed the 
students, spring water for drinking 
and streams for bathing, source of 
lumber, stone, sand, brick clay or 
other raw materials necessary to 
building. Above all, the site must 
be central to the population we 
are to serve and on a transport 
line connecting with the outside 
world so that supplies may be 
brought in. No small order! 

There is one definite differ- 
ence in this prospecting trip. 
“Grandma” (yes, we are the 
happy grandparents of Chaline 
Grant, born February first in San 
Antonio, Texas) is not doing so 
much tramping this time as she did 
before. Today she is sitting in 
camp writing to you, while Ernest 
and “Grandpa”’ climb and tramp. 

None of us is minding the heat, 
weariness and pestiferous insects 
too much; because at last we are 
on the way to getting the new sta- 
tion started. And oh, how desper- 
ately it is needed! Two days ago 
we met a man carrying a cloth- 
wrapped bundle. I stopped to talk 
to him and he unwrapped it for 
me. It was a large wooden image, 
generously smeared with pow- 
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dered camwood, sacrificial blood, 
and other odious concoctions. He 
explained to me that it was “the 
fetish containing the life of man.” 
He was no doubt headed for the 
witch-doctor in order to renew the 
life of this graven keeper of the 
human soul. My heart yearned 
over him as he carefully rewrapped 
the image in its dirty, greasy cov- 
ering . . . the soul of a man for 
whom Christ died! 

Last night practically the entire 
village gathered around the blazing 
campfire for my “story-o-graph” 
teaching about Jesus’ message to 
the woman of Samaria. What a 
group of folk, with fetishes tied 
around arms, legs, abdomens, and 
necks; with braided hair matted to 
the head by grease and soot; just 
one of hundreds of similar groups 
all through the Bayaka country. 
Here are thousands of men, women 
and children to whom Christ offers 
the living water... and they 
don’t even know about Him. On 
my first visit to this village I was 
alone; a woman on foot, and alone. 
It was a very small group that had 
the courage to come and listen to 
me that night, for a Catholic priest 
had been in the village ahead of me 





“Mother India,” pageant at the Ongole Boarding School 








and had threatened the people that 
if they accepted my teachings that 
their village would be set on fire. 
The courage of those first few 
made possible the larger group 
that came last night to listen. We 
must give them all a chance to 
hear. . . .—Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
E. Smith. 


Greetings from India 


This picture is a pageant at the 
Ongole Boarding School—* Mother 
India.” It deals with the winning 
of their freedom—the central figure 
is named “Mother India.” Too 
bad we couldn’t get these in color! 

I’m having a wonderful experi- 
ence here in Ooty. Now I take 
classes from a Christian Munshi as 
well as the Brahman. This is a 
treat, for the Christian has a great 
testimony of how the Lord has 
taken him from a Roman Catholic 
home—then a life of sin, now to a 
witnessing post for his God. I love 
the spirit of his humble witness! 

We went for a grand picnic today 
—the American Baptist Mission- 
aries on this hill. We enjoyed real 
“hamburgers!” Isn’t that a treat! 
But most of all—we revelled in the 
fellowship! Such a great group of 
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people for me to be a part of! 
—Miriam Corey. (Miriam Corey 
was for several years our Secretary 
of Missionary Education for Chil- 
dren in Nevada. She went out last 
November as one of our mission- 
aries to India.) 


Greetings from Colorado 


Mrs. Barnett, our State Secre- 
tary, asked me to send a report of 
the Mothers’ Tea given by our 
Junior Children’s World Crusade 
Group. “Three of the girls fixed 
invitations. These we gave out on 
Sunday. Our tea was held on Fri- 
day evening. The room was deco- 
rated in pale pink and blue with 
the tea table the center of the 
decorations. Our program con- 
sisted of several numbers—duets, 
solos, piano, ete.—all by the boys 
and girls who had volunteered to 
be on the program. We introduced 
the superintendents of the various 
departments of the Sunday School, 
which was the first time some of 
the mothers had seen the women 
to whom they had sent their chil- 
dren since they were two years old. 
Our pastor and wife were intro- 
duced also. Each child presented 
his mother with a corsage. Then 
before the tea we had a half hour 
period in which the children took 
their mothers to their class rooms 
and introduced their teacher. The 
tea was served by the junior girls.” 

-Mrs. Willard Leonard, Junior 
C.W.C. Sponsor, Longmont, Colo- 


rado. 


Bamboo Altars 


Chug, chug went the jeep up the 
steep mountain road—just a trail, 
really, that the “G I’s” made jeep- 
wide during the:war. At the steep- 
est place, near the village, we got 
out and walked the rest of the way. 
It is a polite custom to walk into a 
village, showing that the visitor is 
not full of pride. 

Baw Noi is a Kachin village in 
northern Burma. There are thirty- 
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six homes there; only two were 
Christian that morning, but five 
were Christian that evening! 

As soon as we climbed the 
“chicken-ladder” steps of the first 
home visited, we shook hands with 
many neighbors sitting cross-legged 
on the bamboo floor. Our host 
served us soft-boiled eggs, and 
coffee in tall glasses, because china 
cups are expensive. 

It was now time for the impor- 
tant purpose of our visit. Two men 
walked over to a corner of the 
living room. Tied to the low ceiling 
were three bamboo sections filled 
with rice whiskey. The man eagerly 
cut these down with his long knife. 
The other man dropped them into 
a large reed waste-basket. Why 
were they enjoying this job? 
Whiskey was kept as a present to 
the evil spirits, called “nats.” 
These men now believe in Jesus 
Christ and no longer fear evil 
spirits. The Kachins believe there 
are unfriendly spirits hiding in 
every flower, tree and brook, al- 
ways ready to harm folks. We 
helped the two men tear down the 
bamboo altar where flowers and 
food are placed to keep the spirits 
in a good humor. 

The dirty cobwebs clinging to 
those bamboo altar strips really 
felt good to my hands, because I 
was so thankful that these symbols 


of fear, anxiety and ignorance were 
telling their neighbors present that 
by allowing their altar to be de- 
stroyed they were casting out the 
evil-spirit worship in their hearts. 
They were making room for Jesus 
to come in. 

The altar corner was swept 
clean, then the service of prayer 
and praise began. The leader was 
Sara (teacher) Udi Gam. He held 
his Bible in his withered hand 
while he gestured with his strong 
right hand. He told us that God did 
not promise sudden wealth or 
lasting health to this household 
which had just accepted Him. He 
said God does promise them spir- 
itual strength to meet and conquer 
any hardships ahead in their lives. 
He does promise them peace and 
joy in their hearts when they fol- 
low the Jesus Way. 

In two other  thatch-roofed 
houses we had the same kind of 
service I have just told you about. 
As we left Baw Noi that evening 
we thanked our Father for the lives 
of Sara Maran Nan Lone and his 
wife Ma Kaw. He is headmaster 
of a village school six miles away. 
During vacation time this couple 
and others are spreading the Good 
News of Jesus’ love among their 
brother Kachins in Baw Noi and 
other villages in the Burma moun- 
tains.—Mabel Orr England. 











THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 


Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








**“How Not To Do It” 


At a program building confer- 
ence sponsored by New Haven 
(Connecticut) Association, a skit 
showing the “Missionary Society 
as it sometimes has been,” empha- 
sized the things that sometimes 
mar a meeting. The skit is not 
available in printed form, but a 


mimeographed synopsis will be 
sent on receipt of a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. (Address The 
Open Forum, 15th floor, 152 Madi- 
son Av., N. Y. 16, N. Y.) 


A Tested Recipe for a Good 
Missionary Meeting 
The attractive year book of the 
Woman’s Society of Immanuel 
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Baptist Church, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, carries a “recipe” which 
presents a challenge to the mem- 
bers. It calls for: 


Level measure of officers 
Heaping measure of members 
Generous sprinkling of visitors 

Place the above in a cheerful, well- 
ventilated, well-lighted room. Mix well 
with cordiality. 

Add a reasonable number of heads 
full of knowledge of the work and the 
many needs; many hearts full of ear- 
nest devotion and faith. 

Season well with prayer. 

Let rise in the warm atmosphere of 
inspiration until it bubbles and boils 
over into other women’s hearts. 

This recipe will serve as many women 
as you have faith to reach. 


This is a basic recipe. Doubtless 
you have adapted such a formula to 
your needs. Write us about it— 
as an entry in the annual program 
contest and for possible use in The 
Open Forum. 


The New Year 


For many woman’s societies, 
October marks the beginning of a 
new year. In keeping with the na- 
tional program theme, Thy Word— 
A Light, the following appears in 
the program suggestions prepared 
for the Southern California groups: 


We Pledge Ourselves 

To follow through the coming year 

The light which God gives us; 

The light of truth, wherever it may 
lead; 

The light of freedom, revealing new 
opportunities for individual devel- 
opment and social studies; 

The light of love, daily binding brother 
to brother and man to God in ever 
closer bonds of friendship and 
affection; 

Guided by this light, we shall go for- 
ward to the work of another year 
with steadfastness and confidence. 

(Author Unknown) 





Estella Sutton Aitchison 


After a long illness Estella Sutton 
Aitchison, widow of the late Dr. John 
Y. Aitchison, died at the home of 
her son John B. Aitchison in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on February 12, 1948. 
On July 3rd she would have been 80 
years old. For many years until her 
retirement December 31, 1931 she 
had been editor of the Open Forum 
Page in MISSIONS, contributing 
originality, freshness, and skill to 
its columns and stimulating interest 
among the women in the churches 
in their missionary programs. Born 
in Van Buren County, Iowa, July 3, 
1868, she taught school in Iowa and 
Pennsylvania, and in 1896 married 
the late John Y. Aitchison, the first 





General Director of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion, then known 
as the General Board of Promotion. 
Previously he had been Home Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Society. 
While her husband was thus promi- 
nent in denominational work she 
was busy in literature and publicity 
work, contributing to MISSIONS, 
The Standard, and The Missionary 
Review of the World. Upon the death 
of Dr. Aitchison in 1926 she established 
her home in Granville, Ohio, with 
her son who was then a student in 
Denison University and who survives 
her. Since 1936 she had been in failing 
health. 


{ We'll Help You 


TO RAISE MONEY 


Ir YOUR CHURCH OR CLUB 
needs funds for worthwhile pur- 
poses, use our generous coopera- 
tive plan toraise the cash. There’s 
no easier way of earning money 
for charitable or similar uses 
than by selling Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponges. Housewives know 
about, need, want—will buy from 
you—these grand little cleaning 
and scouring helps which lighten 
their labors. You'll be amazed at 
the quick, easy profits. Write to- 
day for full information—Metal 
Sponge Sales Corporation, 3650 
North 10th St., Philadelphia 40. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGES 
L ) 
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CHINA =< EVANGELISM 


NEWS FLASHES 


(recent letters from mission fields in China) 


“Sunday evening we had a very impressive Candlelight 
service when the 51 candles (representing the 51 baptized 
that morning) showed that that much light and power has 


surely come to our church.” Ipin, West China 
ASTRID PETERSON 


‘Results are encouraging — 51 were baptized at Christmas 
time, and some 60 are studying for bap = in 


Szechwan, West China 


WHAT WILL THE REPORT BE 
IN THE NEXT LETTERS? 


other schools. . 


we rejoice.” Hangchow, China 
‘Among those baptized after the (Easter) morning service 


‘‘We had a beautiful baptismal service in our church and 
most of the 28 candidates were students from Wayland or 
. The Holy Spirit is at work in China and 


ELLEN J. PETERSON 


were 10 connected with the hospital, including 6 pupil nurses. 


une.” Ipin, 
ARCHER 


“The Holy Spirit is at work . . 


... Their testimony before the deacons showed clear under- 
standing of the Gospel and real Christian experience.” 


Kityang, Kwangtung 


CLARA C. LEACH, M.D. 


NORTHERN BAPTISTS CAN HELP 
PROVIDE THE ANSWER. 


For information write to Miss Irene A. Jones 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y 
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Make the Lovelist 
Memorial of Me... 


As a memorial for those who gave their 
lives in service, inscribe their names, 
not in perishable substances, but in 
the skyward tones of music—in 


Carillonic Bells, whose glorious song - 


will rise day after day in praise 
and homage. 


This is the tribute that none will have 
to seek out, that will not yield its 
lustre to time. The tribute of Carillonic 
Bells, will send its message, pouring 
out in melody the wordless certainties 
of faith. And, listening, hearts will 
know, remember, reverence, those in 
whose honor the golden music sounds. 


Schulmerich Carillonic Bells, surpass- 
ing all chimes or bells, are eminently 
suitable for such a memorial. 
quarter-century of electronic science 
has enabled Schulmerich to develop 
tones of luminous beauty, clearly 
audible, even at a distance, and re- 
sponsive to the most exacting degrees 
of modulation. They are simple to 
install, require no additional structure, 
and are moderate in cost. 


If you, too, would like to create a 
memorial in music for these whom 
you have loved and lost, we shall be 
glad to send you a descriptive booklet 
giving complete details. Please address 


Dept. M85. 


Schabaerioh 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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ented in beautt 
get the Life of Josep 
by Cathedral Films. 


¥ 


Your church sc 

that really teaches! , 
in color. .. $5.00 eac 
Series of SB .. $22.50 


Order from your 
church suoply house 


or send to 


This series 
of the Life of Jose 


hool should have this sig 


In black and white. 
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_. $3.00 each 


Series of 5.- $12.50 


Cathedral Films 


1970 NORTH CAHUENGA BLVD. 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 





> BaprisMAL SERVICES IN CHINA, 
reports Miss Lea Blanche Edgar 
of Hangchow, “are usually far 
from beautiful due to the lack of 
artistic architecture and the fact 
that the baptistery has to be filled 
from buckets carried by Chinese 
servants, often just before the time 
for the ordinance, and _ noisily 
dumped into the baptistery.”” This 
lack of dignity disturbed Rev. 
Gordon A. Gilbert, new missionary 
in China, and so by means of 
curtains, potted plants, and a copy 
of Sallman’s portrait of Christ, he 
transformed the baptistery into a 
place of beauty and dignity and 
baptized seven students. “I was 
thrilled as I watched each candi- 
date immersed while soft, lovely 
music was played,” concludes Miss 
Edgar. “It was the most beautiful 


baptism I have ever seen in China.” 


> As A RESULT of 20 convocations 
or church gatherings on the 
Moanza field in Belgian Congo, 
1,243 converts were baptized and 
many more were restored to church 
membership on confession of faith. 
Hundreds of children were brought 
by their parents for dedication. At 
one consecration service there were 
36 and at another 59 “of the 
loveliest and liveliest babies I have 
ever seen,” reported Missionary 
Theodore E. Bubeck. At one con- 
vocation that lasted seven days, 
500 were examined for baptism 
and 194 accepted who were there- 
upon baptized at an impressive 
service in a small stream in the 
forest. “Again and again I found 
myself face to face with the ques- 
tion,” concluded Mr. Bubeck in 
his report, “what if I had not 
come?” 
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TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 497) 
only in parks or on roof tops. If the 
little boy with clean clothes, good 


indoors, what would your prayer 
be for him? 

Can YOUR heart hold a child 
who may live on the “wrong side 
of the tracks,” in a slum district, 


whose father may drink or whose § 


mother might have questionable 
friends? And, can YOUR heart 
hold a child whose parents may be 
Chinese, Japanese or Negroes? 

Can YOUR heart and YOUR 
home hold a child? 


WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 495) 

er’s letters and stories. Do you 
think, Daniel, that your Board in 
Boston will appoint me as their 
missionary, too, for I’d hate to 
think we were separated in any- 
thing whatsoever. I know I shall be 
a very good Baptist and you just 
go right ahead and arrange for my 
baptism in the little mission church 
you have told me about. But most 
of all I think about our home. 

Maccowan: You’re wonderful 
as always, Mary Ann. This all 
seems like a dream to me. We’re 
docking and we'll go—somewhere. 
(He can’t quite say “home” to her 
yet.) 

Mary Ann: I feel quite safe, and 
I shall be very happy among the 


2 9 
at, 
v x 
% 


food and yet, a pale face were | 
your child and if you watched him | 
play every day in dirty streets or | 


| 





lovely Chinese women and children ° 


and feel very snug in our little 
home within these great walls. 
MacGowan: (suddenly grabbing 
both of her hands in his) Mary Ann, 
look at me. How can I tell you? 
There won’t be any home within 
the city walls, and the Chinese 
women will teach their children to 
fear and hate you. Please forgive 
me. We'll win our way inch by 
inch—I’ve already made several 
friends—and soon you'll see the 
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“1 am a farmer, given to keeping 
my own counsel. But something © 
has happened to my village and 
me. A new sun shines in my life—” 


Han’s amazing story is told in 
the great new motion picture 
produced by the Protestant Film 
Commission, official agency of 
the nineteen major denomina- 
tions. It will be featured in the 
1948-49 mission study programs 
of the churches. Ask for more 
information. 


My Name Js Han 


25 min., 16mm., sound, rental, $8.00 


Write for information or order direct from: 


Division of Visual Aids 
Council on Finance and Promotion 
Northern Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
6465 Regent St., Oakland 9, Cal. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$390 te *600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


oy 5 minutes to Times Square 
\ A Few Minutes from Anywhere 


\e . Write for Maps and Booklet 
Prince George 
Hotel 


14 East 28+ St. 
New Yoax 16,N.Y. 
Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 











only place I have been able to find 


that would admit a white woman. 
You still love me? I’ll say the rest 
when we get to the place that you 
will make a home. There is one 
Chinese woman I can bring home. 
She can’t speak your language and 


§ you can’t speak hers, but she will 


teach you and be company and 
can be trusted. She is one of our 
first inquirers into the Christian 
faith. We have had no converts. 
Mary Ann: I don’t mind the 
house; I don’t mind being outside 
the city; I think I can be brave 
when you are gone taking care of 
the sick. My one great worry is, 
will these people ever accept me? 
Maccowan: There isn’t a chance 
in the world that they won’t ac- 
cept a winsome, lovable person 
like you. I am not a professional 
prophet, Mary Ann, but even I 
can prophesy that in this town 
some day my dream of a mission 
hospital will be realized. There will 
be Christian schools for these little 
rascals running around here, there 
will be schools for women and for 
girls, there will be Christian wom- 
en, and because you and I have come 
first and because we are going to 
win these people through the love 
of God in our hearts, a way will be 
paved for those following us to go 
within the city walls on their 
arrival and to establish the mission 
we know these Chinese friends need 
in order to live abundantly. You, 
my dear bride, are the brave and 
beautiful English wife of the pio- 
neer missionary of an American 
Baptist mission along the shores of 
eastern China. 
Note—lIf you enjoyed this program, 
you are invited to read the story of 
five Baptist families who gave 411 
years in missionary service to the 
Chinese. CALLED TO CATHAY by 
Frank W. Goddard, M.D. may be 
bought at any Baptist bookstore for 
$1.25 or may be ordered from the 
Literature Bureau, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.—Eb. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 487) 


> HoLtitywoop on TRIAL, by Gor- 
don Kahn, reviews the trial of ten 
famous Hollywood persons ordered 
to appear before the House of Rep- 
resentatives un-American Com- 
mittee at Washington in September 
1947, to answer “subversive” 
charges, which the book contends 
were unwarranted. (Boni & Gaer; 
229 pages; $1.00.) 


Books Received 


Tue Puicut or Freepom, by Paul 
Scherer, Harper and Brothers, 227 
pages, $2.50. 

THe CuarisTIAN OUTLOOK, positive 
answers to definite questions as to 
the future of Christianity by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette, Harper and Brothers, 
228 pages, $2.50. 

Tue Trrumpx or Gop, a series of 
14 essays by 14 authors edited by 
Max Warren, Longmans Green & Co., 
377 pages, $4.50. 

Tue Brsie, the Book of God and 
Man, by James A. Montgomery, Vent- 
nor Publishers, 107 pages, $2.75. 

Reat Livinc Taxes Time, by 
Hazen G. Werner, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 184 pages, $2. 

GENERAL EvANGELINE Boots of 
the Salvation Army, the biography of 
one of the great women of our time, 
by P. W. Wilson, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 264 pages, $3.50. 

EpucaTion For LiFe, a treatise 
on the Christian faith as the fountain- 
head of democracy, by John O. Gross, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 218 pages, 
$2.25. 

MILLENIAL Struptes, A Search for 
Truth, by George L. Murray, (Awarded 
Book of the Year by the United Pres- 
byterian Church), Baker Book House, 
208 pages, $2.50. 

Mr. BensaMiIn’s Sworn, A Novel 
of Adventure, by Robert D. Abrahams, 
Jewish Pub. Society, 183 pages, $2.00. 

Rip1nc THE Storm, the story of the 
156th year of the British Baptist 
Missionary Society, 58 pages, Carey 
Kingsgate Press, London. 

Witrrep GRENFELL, a biography 


by Basil Mille, Zondervan Publishing Conpen Today 


House, 120 pages, $1.50. 





There’s a message 


SATISFACTION 


Ler Tuere Bs Lire, the contem- G 
porary account of Edna L. Griffin, 

M. D., by Helen K. Branson, 135 
pages, M. S. Sen Pub., Pasadena, Cal. 


the NORTHFIELD 


*OPEN ALL YEAR: 


Colorful Autumn ... 


The countryside gorgeous with brilliant fall foliage, is a 
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*Pulpit and Choir: 
€ Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
ae Embroideries - Vestments 
ww Hongings - Communion 
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| Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
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CATALOG OW REQUEST ; ‘| 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA TT. PA 





favorite vacation season at this charming Inn, so de- 


lightfully situated in beautiful Pioneer Valley. Warm s art 

days for golf, tennis, sports on our 250 acre estate. 1 \ | 

Restful surroundings, delicious meals, companionship aine ass é a 

with genuine people. WIN Dows ef ; 
\ 


For folder and reservations write 
A. Gordon Moody, Manager 





EAST NORTHFIELD::- MASS. 





‘= FOLDING CHZIIRS 
LN FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
SF CIN STEEL OR WOOD 

\ 7, 1h) ze) Ee OP \helc 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT R-8 SCRANTON 2, PENNA 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 
















1. Protection in Old 


to you of 


SAFETY, 
SECURITY 


and 


widely available 
throughout the world. 
The booklet, “A Gift 


you may avail yourself 
of its two-fold advan- 
tages, and explains 
how it entitles you to 
certain tax exemptions, 


in the pages of 
this little book 





2. Freedom from Worry 
in the check that comes regularly to you as a holder of an 
Annuity Agreement of 

Such checks have been issued regularly for over 100 years 
. . . helping to bring security and satisfaction in spite of 
disturbing and perplexing world conditions. 

In addition there’s the fine satisfaction of taking part in 
the significant work of making the Bible more and more 


That Lives,” explains ¢ 
the plan, tells you how & 


Let us tell you how you may have 


Age 3. A Steady Income 
4. Permanent Satisfaction 


the American Bible Society. 





= 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 





“A Gift That Lives.” 


[] Please send me, withcut obligation, your booklet 


B-18 entitled 











es: C) I enclose 6.................. for the world-wide distribution of the Scriptures. 
Name........ 
AW 
Mail This INCOME 
ascuast Add res8 i... . 
Without Fail! : f City State 

















Drama lies in 


the clear blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, it becomes alive in the 
romantic atmosphere of its sunny 
coastal plains. To the north and 
south lie the ruins which mark the 
glorious rise and slow decay of our 
earliest civilization. To the east 
stand the Holy Lands, a monument 
to those wise and humble men who first felt the hand of God. These 
are the lands of your religious heritage — yours to know and ap- 
preciate through the pages of a book. 


Come with the author, Bible in hand, 
through the gateway of Gibraltar! 













A Galilean Fishing Boat 











Visit those scenes of Christian tribulation in the Rome which Peter 
knew. Walk along Jerusalem pathways where once the Master 
trod. Here within the covers of one book is the setting of three 
thousand years of religious preferment, a dynamic and colorful 
panorama in vivid word pictures. 









Around the 
Mediterranean 
With My Bible 


by Harriet-Louise H. Patterson 










Tis volume belongs in the hands of 
every lover of the Bible. It has a very 
definite place on the bookshelf of all 
who enjoy travel, especially with 
those who have already visited the Holy Lands. It is a valuable aid 
to the Sunday School teacher and others who wish to give added 
color to their Bible teaching. To the Bible student it is an indis- 
pensable source of reference. There are twenty full-page photo- 
gtaphs, a large map of the Mediterranean area, together with a 
comprehensive index. All of these features combine to make this a 
most delightful and practical travel book, a volume you will use 
and treasure for many years to come. .. $3.00 


The American Baptist Publication Society 


352 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 













1703 Chestnut St. 
Phila. 3, Penna. 


72 E. Randolph St. 
Chicago 1, lll. 
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Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in this Issue 


Curistian Centers—Sunny Dale, 
496, 497. 

Dominican Repusitic—New Co- 
lumbus Memorial, 458; Roman Cath- 
olic priest giving his blessing, 458. 

Evrope—German hunger, 474. 

Inp1a—*‘ Mother India”’, 504. 

MIscELLANEOUS—‘‘Grateful 
Hearts”, 488; Scenes at Chung Mei 
Home, 464-469; Commission on Chap- 
lains headquarters, 479. 

PERSONALITIES—Rev. Michio Ko- 
zaki and Dr. Elmer A. Fridell, 489; 
Sandford Fleming, 469. 

Wor.p Councit or CHuRcHEs, Am- 
sterdam, Dr. John R. Mott, presiding, 
460. 





> How FAR REMOVED from civili- 
zation some missionaries find them- 
selves is illustrated by some figures 
reported by Missionary Eugene R. 
Abbott from Moanza, Belgian 
Congo. He is 90 miles from the 
nearest store, 170 miles from the 
nearest doctor, 225 miles from the 
nearest dentist, while letters from 
the United States sent by ordinary 
mail reach him in three months 
and by air mail in six weeks. In 
auto time he is eight hours from 
the next station, Vanga, or five 
days if he is dependent on native 
messenger traveling on foot. 
Choiréd 


Pulpit GOWN S) 


Fine materials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices, Catalog and samples 
on request. State your needs and name 
of church. 
DE MOULIN BROS. & co." 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 




















YOU WILL BE IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well as the mission- 
ary and educational content of this issue. So w ould 
a friend or relative who is not familiar with the 
magazine 
HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF A 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION? 


Some friend or relative would appreciate it. 


eAddress MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Evangelism 


At Wark 


Home missionaries through 
visitation in areas of 
Civilian Emergency echo 
Christ's Invitation, 


‘ 


“Come unto me.. 





SPEND YOUR DOLLAR TWICE? 


Yes, You Can... 
for others and yourself 


Your annuities with the American Baptist Home Mission Societies are of three-fold value: 


1. They give you a guaranteed income for life. 
2. They provide means for sharing the Gospel with others. 
3. They give Christ first place in your plans for the future. 


For further information write to: 


MISS EDNA R. HOWE, Woman's American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


or 


DR. G. PITT BEERS, The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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7 am the Door 


The DOOR is open to all who will 
come. Family devotions, prayer, Bible 
reading, grace at meals, and personal 
meditations are stepping stones along 
the pathway that leads to the DOOR. 
You and your family will find help and 
inspiration for your daily devotions 
through the use of The Upper Room. 
Make sure that you have a copy of the 


current issue and that your friends and 


| Tm 
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Now published bi-monthly, The Upper Room is sent, 
ten or more copies to one address, for 5¢ per copy, 
postpaid. Individual yearly subscriptions, 40c. Order 
TODAY from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville, Tennessee 





loved ones have them, too! 


a SS es SS es oo 


CLAIBORNE M. HILL CHAPEL 


Students and friends of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School will 
soon worship in this beautiful chapel. This is the first building sched- 
uled for construction in the present Campus Enlargement Program. 


For information write to: President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way . Berkeley 4, California 
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MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 


The Last Word 


A subscriber who prefers to re- 
main anonymous wrote the Editor 
recently as follows, 


A few years ago I was completely 
indifferent to foreign missions and I 
thought all missionary money should 
be spent here at home. Then one day 
I received a card from you informing 
me that a friend had arranged to send 
Missions to me for one year as a gift 
subscription. I read it and that did 
more to open my eyes and my heart 
to the great missionary cause than 
anything else I can think of. I never 
learned who the friend was that sent 
me Misstons for that year, but I made 
a resolution that each year if it was at 
all possible I would give to some 
friend of mine a gift subscription with- 
out that friend’s knowing who did it. 
I can only hope that the friends to 
whom I have been sending Misstons, 
have received the same inspiration 
that has been coming to me ever since 
I was first introduced to this magazine. 


You also can be an unknown 
donor of a gift subscription that 
will bring inspiration and mission- 
ary information to friends or rela- 
tives who will feel as grateful to 
you as the writer of the above let- 
ter feels to the unknown friend 
who first made the writer ac- 
quainted with Missions. 

All Gift Subscriptions are ac- 
cepted at the Club Rate of $1.50. 
Send name and address. Be sure to 
indicate whether you wish to remain 
unknown to the recipient of your 
Gift Subscription. 
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Two new missionaries, sent out under World Mission Crusade. Notified of immediate 


sailing these young people, Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur M. Fridell, of Berkeley, California, 
make haste to pack. Appointed in September 1947 they go to a needy field, Japan. 


PARTNERS IN OBEDIENCE 


This phrase aptly characterizes all who respond to our Lord’s command that, going 
forth in His name, they should teach and make disciples. They are fellow-workers with 
Christ, and as such they are partners in obedience — and in power. 


WE, TOO, are PARTNERS as we help to support the work and the workers on ten 
great mission fields. Advance work is important; regular, already established work, 
must continue. 





ANNUITY GIFTS 


made now will insure support for foreign missions in the days to come. They provide 
a substantial money return for life. For detailed information ask for 


ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND RECEIVE © Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 
American Baptist ForeEIGN Misston Socrety, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


OR 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD «© Annie E. Root, Treasurer 


Woman's American Baptist ForeEIGN Mission Society. 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 














GIFTS FOR CHRIST 


All members of churches of the Northern Baptist Con- 


vention are being asked to make a special gift to 
Christ on the Sunday of Sacrifice, December 5, 1948.... 


Plan now to put Christ at the top of your Christmas list. 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 











